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BEATS COTTON OR TOBACCO. 





Mr. Parker’s Personal Experience in 
proving 


Messrs. Editors: I was much in- 
terested in an article from Brother 
Lucas in this issue of The Farmer on 
corn culture. It displays much 
thought and shows what might be 
done and will be done in America as 
well as in the Orient when we have a 
population demanding it. But as his 
experiment may be too much in ad- 
vance for the average farmer, I will 
give one that will perhaps be more 
practical. 

Now this suggestion is from per- 
sonal experience and is intended for 
the average farmer—a man having 
four to six horses and colts, twelve 
head of cattle, twenty-five hogs and 
a few sheep, and is not for the man 
who works four months in the year 
and spends the balance of his time 
sitting around stores cussing the 
hard times and bad luck. To these 
I have nothing to say, for all the ink 
that has been shed on them since the 
foundation of the world has been 
shed in vain. To the average farm- 
er, then, we will suppose, like the 
writer, as a matter of taking care of 
manure and keeping ditch banks in 
order, you have composted all the 
stable and lot manure you have made 
since last May when you finished 
planting your 1905 crops up to Feb- 
ruary. Now if your horses, cattle, 
hogs and sheeps have been kept well 
strawed up in the stables and sheds, 
and you have exchanged your cotton 
seed for meal and properly fed it, 
you should have by May 10th one 
hundred loads of stable and lot ma- 
nure. 


Now select a field of sixteen acres 
of your best land. Broad-cast the 
manure from time to time as you 
have it ready. To this one hundred 
loads of manure add three tons of 
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STOPS. acid phosphate and one ton of kainit. 
Ploy the land as deeply as two good 
mules can pull the plow. Pulverize 

nes with harrow. About 15th of May 

, plant plat in Southern White Snow- 
flake corn without bedding. To keep 

INING rows right distance, run your plante1 
by stakes. Plant rows five feet 

! apart. When up, start to cultivate. 

N Thin to eighteen inches apart in 
drill; when three feet high, lay it by, 

. sowing thickly in cow-peas. 

3 Heav> Plant in same field five acres in 
stock peas, using one ton of acid 
phosphate on the five acres. At last 

uired. working, sow cow-peas in the pn 

. Plant the sixteenth acre in sweet po- 
cessary tatoes, using wood mould, unless 

TO USER. you have an abundant rexigod . 

ore an? humus already, and in addition what- 

onary as ever scrapings you have left, with 
cted rigs. 400 pounds acid phosphate and fifty 
ng full In- pounds muriate of potash. 


On the 15th of October gather corn 
and turn twenty shoats in the field. 
You will not raise 135 bushels of 
corn to that acre, but you will have 


Raising Corn and Pork and Im- 
Land. 


nice pork; if you cut and dry the corn 
you will have forty tons of stover 
and better peas than if the corn is 
allowed to dry standing on the rows. 

You will have also sixteen acres of 
improved land. 

Now let’s see where we are get- 
ting. 


We have 500 bushels corn 


i edn iacus $300.00 
We have 3,000 pounds pork 
ee She ieee ae 210.00 


ee a 160.00 

Improvement to land @ 
I hth late oe as Us a ec ag ie 160.00 
EE tise tee be wx $830.00 

Expense. 

Fourty-four bags acid phos- 
pmate © O06. 2... cccces $39.60 
mm PO MAIO .... ns ceces 9.00 
Muriate potash .......... 2.50 
EES te a 150.00 
POOt- BPO cccewes ..- $628.90 
$830.00 


This will give a net profit of about 
$39.30 per acre. Try it. Cottonisa 
fool to this. J. H. PARKER. 

Hertford Co., N. C. 


[In personal note to the Editor, 
Mr. Parker says: ‘“‘The allowance 
of $10 per acre may seem. extrava- 
gant to you, but repeated trials on 
my land has proved that land treat- 
ed as suggested will give the succeed- 
ing year one bale of cotton an acre 
with the application of 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 100 pounds 
of kainit, whereas on land cultivated 
_the previous year in cotton with the 
same would require at least $10 
worth of ammonia to produce same 
amount of crop.] 





NEXT TOBACCO CROP. 


Will Farmers Make the Mistake of 
i Increasing the Acreage? 


Indications are that there will be 
as much tobacco planted in the old 
belts as labor conditions will permit. 
At any rate, the average crop will no 
doubt be planted. There is danger 
of over-production, taking the entire 
tobacco-growing sections into consid- 
eration. There will be a curtailment 
of acreage in Eastern North Carolina 
as well as in South Carolina. With 
favorable seasons the next crop in 
North Carolina will run from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty 
million pounds.—Southern Tobacco 


Journal. 





Whilst we repay Him with neglect 
or with hate He still loves.—Alexan- 





500 bushels of corn, 3,000 pounds of 








der Maclaren, D. D. 


MAKING WAY FOR MORE PROFITABLE STOCK 
RAISING. 





The fact that the cattle quaran- 
tine directed against tick fever went 
into effect again the first of this 
month directs attention to the 
changes in the cattle quarantine 
lines in North Carolina in the last 
four years. Those interested in the 
cattle industry and the removal of 
the most serious obstacle to its de- 
velopment, the fever tick, will note 
with satisfaction the increase in the 
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exterminating the fever ticks in all 
“stock law” sections, but the small 
cost at which the work has been 
done also proves that it is easy, prac- 
ticable and profitable. Those who 
have given such matters considera- 
tion know that an embargo on a fres 
exchange of the products of any in- 
dustry is the most serious obstacle 
to its development, and it is safe to 
state that the present undeveloped 
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Fig. 1.—Federal and State Cattle Quarantine Line Across North Carolina, 
1902. 


free or 
State. 

Figure 1 shows the Federal and 
State quarantine line as it was in 
1902, while Figure 2 shows the line 
in force during 1906. 

It will be noted that ten entire 
counties—Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke, 
Alexander, Iredell, Davie, Surry, Ca- 
towba, Lincoln, Gaston and parts of 
two others, Rowan and McDowell— 


unquarantined area of the 





condition of the Southern cattle in- 
dutry is, to a very great extent, the 
result of the ravages of the fever 
tick and the attendant Federal quar- 
antine restrictions. To reach the best 
markets our cattle must go north of 
the quarantine line, and must be 
slaughtered at once or go back home. 
The buyers know this and pay from 
one-fourth to one-half cent per 
pound less for them than for cattle 
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Fig. 2.—Federal and State Cattle Qu arantine Line Across North Carolina, 
1906. 


of the same quality from north of 
the quarantine line. 

The ten counties which have been 
released from all Federal quarantine 


| 
have been exempted from all Fed- 
eral quarantine restrictions during 
the past four years. This is the re- 
sult of-the campaign of tick extermi- 





nation which has been carried on by 
the North Carolina’ Department of 
Agriculture under the efficient direc- 
tion of Dr. Tait Butler, and is cer- 
tainly a gratifying success. It not 
only demonstrates the feasibility of 





restrictions, because we have exter- 
minated the fever tick within their 
borders, sell about $288,000 worth 
of cattle annually. If the, price of 
these cattle was reduced to one- 
(Continued on Page 4.) 
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| Practical Law Talks for Farmers, 


XVii—THE EMPLOYER'S RESPONSIBILITY 
KOR DAMAGE TO OR BY HIS EMPLOYEE. 








No. 17 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,” 
prepared especially for The Progressive Farmer by 
Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


It is also the duty of the employer to use reas- 
onable care to furnish the employee with sound 
and safe appliances and machinery with which 
to do his work and to see to it that the place 
in which he is to work and the approach and 
exit from it, are reasonably safe; and the em- 
ployee has a right to presume that his employer 
has performed this duty. And as improved ma- 
chinery is each year being introduced in farm 
work, in this State, it is becoming more import- 
ant that the farmer employer should be careful 
to have such machinery kept in a safe and sound 
condition and especially to see that his em- 
ployees who are unaccustomed to its use should 
be instructed beforehand as to its movements 
and purposes. 


Responsibility for Defective Tools and Machinery. 


It is not meant to say that the same degree 
of care would be required of farmers in the use 
of machinery and implements used in the cultiva- 
tion of crops as is required of railroad companies 
in the management of machinery and appliances 
in the conducting of their business. The liability 
may be different, but still there is liability for 
neglect of duty. In the case of Orr vs. Telegraph 
Co. (132 N. C. Rep.) our Supreme Court said: 
“We do not mean to say that farmers have any 
greater rights or exemptions than other classes 
of our people; but simply that the character of 
their work does not require the same degree of 
care as that of others engaged in more dangerous 
occupations.”’ This principle is the foundation 
upon which the Supreme Court of the United 
States proceeded when it passed upon the con- 
stitutionality of the Kansas Fellow Servant Act 
(Railroad vs. MacKay, 127, U. S. Rep.). That 
court said this: ‘“‘But the hazardous character of 
the business of operating a railway would seem 
tc call for special legislation with respect to 
railroad corporations, having for its object the 
protection of its employees as well as the safety 


of the public. The business of other corporations 
fe not subject to similar dangers to their em- 


ployees, and no objection, therefore can be made 
to the legislation on the ground of its making 
an unjust discrimination. It meets a particular 
necessity, and all railroad corporations ure, with- 
out distinction,. made subject to the same 
liabilities.’’ 

Farmer’s Responsibility for Damage to Em- 

ployees. 

In the case of Martin vs. Highland Park Mfg. 
Co. (128 N. C. Rep.), where the plaintiff had 
been injured in the use of a defective hammer, 
and sought damages in compensation, our Su- 
preme Court said: ‘“‘Surely it cannot be seriously 
contended that every employer is responsible for 
injuries occurring from improperly tempered 
axes, hoes, scythes, trace-chains, lap-links, bridle- 
bits, etc., the imperfections of which could not 
be known until used; or for defective whiffle 
trees, axe-helves, hoe-helves, hand-spikes, plow- 
lines, and such like (the defects of which could 
be first discovered by the party using them), 
unless the employer is known to have had knowl- 
edge of such defects. If such be the rules of the 
law, then the contentment of the farmer must 
give place to anxiety and dread, lest injury re- 
sulting to a servant from a splintered hoe-handle, 
or hand-spike, defective bridle-bit, whiffletree or 
plow-line, may at any time occur and sweep from 
him his farm and belongings in compensation 
of the damage done.’’ 


Dangerous Animals. 


Under the same principle which requires the 
employer to furnish to the employee safe and 
sound machinery and appliances to do his work, 
he could not have the right to impose upon the 
employer the care and management of danger- 
ous animals, such as_ vicious bulls, horses or 
mules, certainly without at first acquainting him 
with the habits of such animals and thereby giv- 
ing him the opportunity of rejecting the service. 
or quitting it, or of accepting or continuing it, 
With full knowledge and appreciation of the 
danger. 

Ixmployer is Responsible for Negligent Conduct of 
Employee. 


If an employee while engaged in work for his 
employer, within the scope of his authority, negli- 





gently causes injury to the person or property of 
another, the employer is liable in damages for the 
negligence of the employee. As for instance, if 
the employee in doing work where it is necessary 
or convenient to use fire, carelessly and negligently 
allows the fire to escape and burn another's tim- 
Ler, or other property, the employer is liable in 
damages. But if the employee for his own bene- 
fit and outside of his employment makes a fire by 
which other property is damaged, the employer 1s 
not liable. And so, too, if in managing a team.on 
ithe public highway, the employee, in the service 
of the employer, negligently causes injury to the 
person or property of another, the employer - 
liable. And it does not alter the case if the negli- 
went act was done in disobedience of the orders 
of the employer or that the employer was directed 
to be careful, because the test of the employer's 
liability is, whether the negligent act was done in 
the prosecution of the business that the employee 
was hired to do, and not whether it was done in 
accordance with the instructions of the employer. 


Itimployer’s Liability for Wilful or Malicious Con- 
duct of Employee. 

The employer is liable for the wilful and malici- 
ous acts and trespasses of the employee if done 
without the scope of his employment, as well as 
for acts of negligence. The controlling principle 
of law in the ease is that the act of the employee 
was, or was not done, in the line of his duty; and 
if the wilful or malicious act of the employee is 
impliedly within the scope of his employment, the 
en:ployer’s liability therefore is not absolved os. 
account, or by reason of, the employee’s disobedi- 
ence of the employer’s orders, or by the fact that 
the employer had no knowledge of the act, or had 
not ratified it. Therefore, if the employee is 
directed to cut timber on the employer’s land, and 
through neglect or mistake, he cuts the timber of 
2 neighbor, the employer will be liable for the 
irespass. And so, if an employer is authorized to 
use force in the line of his duty, and he should 
wantonly and maliciously exercise his authority 
ugainst one who is not in fault, or use more force 
than the circumstances’ require, the employer 
would be liable. W. A. MONTGOMERY. 


ARE YOU TESTING YOUR CORN? 


A Few Hours Work Here May Be Worth a Week's 
Field Cultivation. 


Corn has been high-priced for the last two or 
three years, and has been profitable to the grower. 
Land is also high-priced, and will doubtless cou- 
tinue to be so for some time to come, perhaps al- 
ways. The farmer who has high-priced land 
stands in need of a large corn crop. He cannot 
afford to grow thirty bushels of corn to the acre 
ol seventy-five dollar land. He must have at 
least fifty or sixty bushels in’ order to make a 
¢ood dividend or interest on the investment. 


Have a Full Stand. 


One of the prime requisites to a paying crop 
of corn is a full stand. Writing, as we do, for 
iurmers over a large section of territory, we do 
not care to say what is a full stand, for the reason 
that it varies with the longitude and latitude, and 
with the purpose for which the corn is grown. 
Every farmer must determine for himself what 
is a full stand under his conditions. Speaking 
generally, we would consider ten thousand stalks 
to the acre a full stand in the heart of the corn 
belt, and too much of a stand in the extreme 
South or extreme West. Whatever that stand may 
be, the farmer should by all means determine to 
secure that full stand. 

There is no certainty that he will secure a 
stand unless he knows the germinating power of 
the seed corn he is planting. It should be as near- 


lv 100 per cent as possible. Even then with a} 


planter gauged to plant three stalks to the hill, 
when it comes to laying by his corn he will have 
less than three stalks to the hill, or 9,760 stalks 
to the acre, on a three-foot eight-inch planter, and 
considerably less than three ears to the hill after 
he throws out the barren stalks which will grov 
from everything except the very best bred seed 
corn, and more or less even from this. 


A Simple Matter, But Invaluable. 


It is so simple a matter to test corn that one 
wonders why so many farmers plant without test- 
ing. We have the same difficulty with our farm- 
ers that preachers have with their congregations. 
If the preachers could get the people to do as 
well as they know how, there would be a big re- 
vival of religion all over the United States; and 
if we could get our readers to test their seed corn 
as well as they know how, the stand of corn among 
our readers would be 10 to 20 per cent better 
this year than it has ever been. The difficulty is 





to get folks to do at the right time and jn || 
right way so simple a thing as to test corn. Sous 
neglect it because they think they know their so. 
corn that will grow without testing it. It is . 
cort of conceit that some farmers have, particula; 
ly old farmers. We can safely tell them that th 
don’t know, as they will discover when they begi:, 
to test. They will find out that really they di. 
not know. No matter how carefully a man gov. 
through ond examines each particular ear }; 
sight, when he comes to the actual testing he w)!) 
fd that he has made mistakes. If he will mar, 
the ears and test, as we have before sugzeste J, 
und then throw out the grains that don’t grow, 
and then go back and examine the ears from 
which these grains were taken, he will find on: 
by very close examination why they did not grow, 
‘here are some signs of deficiency that he did no 
notice. It requires a very skillful expert to tel! 
by mere physical examination whether an ear o! 
corn will germinate on all sides. Therefore the 
best way is to test it. With most farmers, how- 
ever, the reason why they don’t test their cor» 
is simply dilatoriness, apathy, inertia, what the 
Spanish call ‘““‘manana,”’ or the disposition to put 
off things until to-morrow. 


How to Do the Work. 


As,to the methods, we can only repeat what we 
have said before: Make the most careful physica: 
cxamination you can of your corn; throw out ey- 
ervthing that you think won’t grow. Provide 
yourself with a box, or boxes, depending on the 
umount you want to test. Put some sand or saw- 
dust in the bottom and wet it. Then take a piec: 
ot stiff paper the size of the box and mark it off 
in squares, numbering them 1, 2, 3, and so on, 
much as you would the sections on a townshi} 
lap. Put your ears of corn in a row on a board 
or bench. Beginning at one end, number or count 
them to correspond with the numbers on the 
squares. Take two grains from each side of esr 
No. 1 and put them on square No. 1, and so ou 
till you fill them up. Then take a piece of cloth) 
the same size as the paper and lay it over the 
grains; put on some more sand or dirt, and mois- 
ten it. Set the box in a moderately warm room. 
Tuck the cloth around under the paper so tht 
there will be no deficiency of moisture around the 
edges. After your corn has had sufficient time to 
sprout, which will be determined by the tempera- 
ture of the room, but usually three or four days, 
lift up the corner of the cloth and examine each 
square. Throw out every ear some of the grains 
of which did not grow. No matter how good iit 
looks, throw it out. Throw out the ears that grow 
leebly. It will diminish your pile of seed corn. 
but sou had better stand a small loss now than an 
inevitably large loss later on. 

And Finally, Test Your Planter. 

Having selectert your best ears, shell off the 
lips end butts. Then grade your corn according 
tu the size of the grains, and test your planter to 
find out what plates will plant three grains to the 
hill, or whatever number you desire. Shell the 
different sizes of grains into different sacks, and 
sive each the same number as the number of the 
planter plate that will drop the desired number 
of grains. Hang it up where the mice cannot get 
it, and then you are ready for corn planting. 

It may take the farmer a day or two to thor- 
oughly test enough corn for forty acres of land: 
but he had better take a week at it than go it 
blind, and going it blind he will be unless he ab- 
solutely knows the germinating quality of his 
COrh, 

We are giving this advice this year to thousands 
oi men who have never taken the paper before. 
1f¥ they will follow our advice in this it will be 
worth many times the cost of the paper. It wilil 
in play cases put enough money in their pockets 
(9 pay for the paper the rest of their natural liver. 
-- Wallace’s Farmer, 








Too much hand work and too little head work 
is a vice with many farmers.—Industry is com: 
mendable but should be well directed. The puppy 
which ceaselessly chases its own tail is industri- 
ous, but never catches the tail—There may be 
failures on the farm where business methods are 
of the best, but I have never met one.—J. Lewis 
Kllsworth. 





A friend of the humorist tells a story of the 
days when Mark Twain was a pilot on the Mis- 
Sissippi, which, it is thought, has never been pub- 
lished. 

One day Mr. Clemens missed his boat. Instead 
of inventing an excuse, he reported to his superi- 
or officer as follows: 

“My boat left at 7.20. I arrived at the wharf 
at 7.55 and could not catch it.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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PLOWING---AT 75 CENTS OR $2.00 PER ACRE? 





ifference Between One-Horse Plow and Five-Horse 
“Patch”? System, Too, is Wasteful and 


Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs. Editors: Farming must 
be extremely profitable or else nine- 
ty-five per cent of farmers wonld go 
broke on account of the obsolete 
methods we employ in the conduct 
of otr business. In almost every 
other business we might name, econ- 
omy of production is given the very 
closest attention. A great many of 
the consolidations we hear so much 
of to-day are brought about for the 
avowed purpose of making possible 
the production of one thing or an- 
other at a smaller cost for labor. 
But the average farmer goes along 
using the same old methods employ- 
ed by his father, and even in some 
cases by his grandfather, in the con- 
duct of his business. This thing 
must be changed if we expect to 
keep up in this twentietn century 
race. We must 


Do Away With the Oue-Horse Tools. 


And we must also do away with 
the method of patch farming, so 
much practiced by our Southern 
farmers. Our fields must be cleaned 
up, stumps and other obstructions 
removed. Then the fields themselves, 
as far as possible must be laid off 
in long narrow strips, so we may do 
our work of plowing, planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting, with the less 
waste of time, and by this means 
be enabled to perform twice the 
amount of work in the same space 
of time. We thus make our crops 
at one-half their present cost, as far 
as the labor item is concerned. 


Stop the Shiftless “‘Patch’’ System. 


Take your pencil and figure the 
extra time consumed in plowing one 
hundred acres of land in little patch- 
es of irregular shape over the time 
necessary to do the work with the 
same teams, the land having been 
laid off in rectangular fields, say 
eighty rods in length. In plowing 
this amount of land in_ sections 
eighty rods long your teams will 
make about 6,600 turns at the ends 
of the lands. This means about one 
hundred and ten hours or eleven 
days’ time consumed in_ turning 
while plowing the one hundred acres 
with a two-horse plow. This time 
ought to be worth twenty-eight dol- 
lars. Now if the work had been done 
with a four-horse gang plow, turn- 
ing two furrows at once, about 
twelve dollars of this could have been 
saved. 


The Waste of Short Rows. 


On the other hand, if your fields 
are only twenty rods long your turn- 
ing will cost you four times as much 
or one hundred and twelve dollars, 
supposing you are using two-horse 
plows and can get a man who will 
turn his horse and get started back 
across the field in one minute. 

When we come to the use of the 
one-horse plow and the furrow only 
six or eight inches in width, in con- 
nection with the short fields, the 
problem too complex for us. We 
would be safe to guess, however, that 
the time consumed in useless turn- 
ing would cost a round two hundred 
dollars, as against fourteen dollars’ 
worth of lost time by the use of the 
four-horse gang plow and the long 
fields. 


One-Horse Tools Are Too Expensive. 


Now consider this matter a little 
further: This one hundred acres, if 
planted in corn or cotton, will have 
to be gone over seven or eight times 
at least during the season. Just 
think of the extra expense incurred 
by the use of the one-horse tools. 
A man with a one-horse plow work- 
ing short, irregular shaped fields will 
be doing good work if he cultivates 





Gang Plow—The 
Inexcusable—No. 20 of the 


one and a half to two acres per day, 
while the same man with a two-horse 
cultivator and another horse (at an 
extra expense of 75 cents per day) 
will work nine to ten acres of the 
long fields. The expense of the cul- 
tivating in the one case being fully 
four times that of the other. 

The writer of this visited the 
eastern part of North Carolina some 
time ago, where he saw fields of the 
finest black sandy soil being plowed 
with the one-horse plow at a cost 
of not less than $2.00 acre, where 
the same man with the gang plow 
and five horses could have performed 
the same work, only in better shape, 
at 75 cents per acre. 

The same rule applies to all our 
farming operations. One man will 
cut hay with a three and one-half 
or four foot mower, while another 
with the same team will work a 
six or seven-foot machine doing a 
half more work at the same expense. 


We Must Reduce Hand Work. 

The hand-working of our crops is 
becoming too expensive with the 
labor at our command to-day. We 
must prepare our fields better be- 
fore planting, use accurate machines 
to do our planting that will drop cor- 
rect number of seeds at the right 
place, then depend on the smooth- 
ing harrow, the weeder and some 
small tooth cultivators to keep our 
crops free of weeds, keeping acres 
of land clean, while the man with 
the hoe is working rods. 

A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





Live Stock Hints. 


The cow, the hog and the hen are 
a combination that is hard to beat. 
They are stock that will bring in 
money every week in the year, pay 
the mortgage and support the family. 
Begin this season and have this com- 
bination and the right kind of stock 
in it. 

Plan to feed hogs on the field. 
There is more profit in it. If they 
have good pasture half the feed will 
be saved and the manure doves not 
have to be drawn and spread. 

Charcoal ashes and salt are de- 
cidedly beneficial to hogs. Rake the 
eobs from the feeding floor into a 
shallow pit and burn them to a char. 
Add salt occasionally. 

Western feeders have found that 
alfalfa is about the only roughage 
upon which steers may be profitably 
fed without an occasional change ot 
diet. The Kansas station has found 
a good combination to be corn and 


: sal and alfalfa. 
cob meal an : « ve 


Cornelia, Ga. 





I was raised on the farm and have 
ereat taste for such business. | 
must confess that the free negro has 
completely disgusted me, and for the 
past six or seven years have been on 
the road representing commercial in- 
terests. I have read some in your 
paper and am pleased with its tenor, 
ete., and must subscribe. If you can 
keep the Cotton Association together 
and permanently established, you will 
have achieved the greatest success 
for the old hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water that has ever been ac- 
complished.—J. L. Collins, Beaman, 


Miss. 





I am now taking four different pa- 
pers and consider your paper better 
than all the others. In fact, I had 
rather stop all the rest than yours.— 
S. W. Lassiter, Dunn, N. C. 











DE LAVAL LEADS | 


IN SEPARATOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


As the first and original centrifugal cream separators the 
DE LAVAL machines have led in every stage of separator improve- 
ment and development. From year to year DE LAVAL leader- 
ship has been strengthened until today manufacturers of other 
separators are compelled to constantly create new ‘‘talking”’ 
points for their machines or else go out of business. First one 
and then ancther advertises some new and wonderful ‘‘improve- 
ment’’, or else perhaps some asserted to be entirely ‘“‘new”’ 
machine is placed on the market. A close investigation, however, 
soon discloses the fact that these ‘‘improvements’’ are but schemes 
to bolster up a failing business and further catch the inexperienced 
buyer. A few hundred machines are sold on the strength of such 
claims, but their purpose is soon found out, and then we find the 
same manufacturers again advertising some other ‘‘new’’ and 
wonderful but equally worthless ‘improvement’? with which to 
attract the unwary buyer. Hence it behooves the inexperienced 
buyer to investigate well before selecting a separator. The 1 
DE LAVAL machines are even further ahead of all others in 
mechanical construction than ever before. Their skimming is 
absolutely complete, their capacities are greater, they turn easier, 
and their lasting qualities are beyond comparison. A DE LAVAL 
catalogue, gladly sent upon request, will best explain the WHYS 
and WHEREFORES of DE LAVAL superiority to other separa- 
tors. Send for it today. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


wee ee Sts. GENERAL OFFICES: oneaeaee 


1213 Filbert Street 75 & 77 YorkS 
PHILADELPHIA 74 Cortlandt Street, TORONTO. 


9 & 11 Drumm St. Ay ew YOR a 14 & 16 Princess St., 


SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 
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FOR YOU 


Put Facts and Common Sense t 

work on a Tudular Cream Separa- Lal; 

tor and you know it must be easy 
to operate. Put Facts aud Common Sense up against 
a back breaking, hard to wash, high can ‘bucket 
bowl’’ machine and you can’t make yourself believe ys 
it is easy to operate. In the light of truth, the out- : 
of-date, ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separators go to smash. ae" / 


Which kind for you, the ay 
Tubular or “Bucket Bowl” ft 
Low Can or High Can ! 
Simple Bowl = or Bowl Full of Parts 
Enclosed Gears or Exposed Gears EASY 
Self Oiling or Ow Yourself 10 

Catalog O- 283 tells ail about Tubulars. Write for it. od = 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Toronto, Gan. WEST CHESTER,PA. Chicago. 





Every farmer should own a YORK IMPROVED WEEDER. It's the greatest machine 

on the market for getting rid of weeds without injuring the growingcrops. It has every 

7 advantage of efficiency and economy over all other weeders—Squar pring 
steel teeth, round points, narrow in the body, of great flexibility an@ won't 
break. Noclogging. Frameis made of strong flexible angle steel; handles 
and shafts are adjustable. Size, 734 feet; weight,85 pounds. Spangler 
Oorn Planters and Grain Drills always give satisfaction —- durable, 
perfect in operation, cheapest. Write at once for our free catalogue. 


SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 N. Queen St., Yorn, Pa. 








FREIGHT is an important item in the selling price of 
every Buggy. As we build our Buggies here in Atlanta, we can 
save you the freight first, and next the Dealer’s profit, which 
amounts to $16.00 or more on every sale. We guarantee 
to do this, now find out about it at once. Write for Catalogue, 
No. 62, 
GOLDEN EAGL BUGGY CO. 

160 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA. $49.00 








B) havea long and honorable record. No other kind of power and 
/ noother steam engines give such thorough satisfaction. In 
many sizes and widely: adaptable. Engines on boilers, with 
separate bases, for walling, on skids, upright, horizontal, etc. 
Leffel Engines are noted for their 


Great Power on Little Fuel, 


. quick steaming, long life and simplicity, Be sure to write for 
catalog with all details and investigate fully before buying. 


James Leffel & GOs, 2x 178 Springfield, O. 
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TO MRS. COTTON FARMER. 





President Charles Cotton Moore Makes Another Appeal to the Power Be- 


hind the Throne—And Now the 


My Dear Madam: I must ask you 
to shake the old chap again. When 
you get him awake please ask him 
if he is one of those fellows who says 
the Cotton Association has his sym- 
pathy, but he ain’t quite ready to 
join. 

How much did his sympathy have 
to do with giving him that extra $20 
on the baie of cotton he sold? If the 
old chap is wide-awake he might see 
that his sympathy had nothing to do 
with it, but the sympathy of the men 
who are sorry for you and your 
daughters had all to do with his get- 
ting the extra $20. 

My dear madam, will you kindly 
take the old man behind the curtain, 
lecture him a bit, tell him he owes 
ten cents of that $20 to the Southern 
Cotton Association, and if there is 
any gratitude in his heart he will 
send that ten cents to his township 
collector or to Raleigh at once? 

Madam, you can see that this is 
only fair. Now, if the old fellow 
will not do the fair thing, I ask you 
to examine his pants when he gets 
to bed, take out of his pocket ten 
cents for every bale: of cotton he 
raised in 1905 and send the amount 
to Mr. T. B. Parker at Raleigh. 

Mr. Parker will not tell on you, 
neither will I, and the old man won’t 
miss it. If he does, he will be 
ashamed of himself when you tell 
him you have only helped him to 
get another $20 on every bale of the 
1906 crop. 

Mrs. Farmer, the men who are 
working so hard to keep up the 
price of cotton have families «and 
business of their own. These men 
are as devoted to their home and as 
attentive to their business as your 
good man is to his. The farmers say 
to Mr. Jordan and others: 


“Leave your family and your busi- 
4iesS, travel all vver the tounutry; em- 


ploy clerks; have printing done. Do 
your level best to get a good price 
for our cotton; a big price helps us 
to buy more things for our family. 

“Yes, you go and do all this for 
us while we stay at home and raise 
more cotton to sell at the good price 
we know you will get for us. 

“We ain’t paying anything, though. 
Your Cotton Association officers can 
beg your way; go ahead, and beg 
more business men for funds to pay 
your expenses. But don’t let cotton 
go down. Rush it up to fifteen cents 
per bale.’’ 

Mrs. Farmer, don’t you think your 
old chap would be a better citizen if 
he would join his township club, pay 
the small dues and the bale levy? 
Look the old fellow right in his eyes 
and ask him what sort of a piece of 
humanity he is anyway? 

Mrs. Farmer, if you should buy one 
pound of ‘‘messmerized”’ dress goods 
(all cotton) would you believe it 
would cost you $3?. Yes, $1,500 per 
bale. If you buy 500 pounds of cot- 
ton in common yard-wide unbleached 
domestic at seven cents per yard, it 
will cost you $135—-your old man 
sold the same 500 pounds of cotton 
for $55. He ain’t never thought of 
this. Shake him again and ask him 
to borrow a lead pencil and oil the 
wheels in his head. 

That sewing thread you use day 
after day—how much per pound do 
you pay for it? Make the old chap 
wind the thread from a spool, weigh 
it and figure the cost a 500 pound 
bale of cotton bought in the shape of 
thread. It will open somebody’s eyes 
shore as you’re born. 

It is simply outrageous for the 
other fellow to get so much and we 
get so little. Let’s sell at fifteen 
cents or keep our cotton. 

Mrs. Farmer, if your old man will 


ate Ect a: 





Old Chap Himself Will Wake Up. 


not consult with his neighbors as to 
this year’s cotton acreage, and if he 
thinks he is so independent that he 
needs no advice from the Cotton As- 
sociation, I want you to see that he 
plants enough land in corn, peas, 
truck, and such like to furnish the 
family and feed for every animal, 
including two goods cows, for your 
use (make him do the milking), and 
three hogs to each member of the 
family. After that, let him go crazy 
on cotton if he wants to—but listen: 
if the Cotton Association can keep 
the price up, without the help of 
such selfish fellows, they will not be 
entitled to the extra $20 per bale. 
It will be yours, and I hope you will 
make him give it to you for your 
own use; I am sure you will use it to 
good advantage and that you will 
send ten cents of it to the Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Farmer, I will be glad for 
you to read the constitution of the 
Southern Cotton Association. You 
will find much to interest you. You 
will then know that all this fuss is 
being made to allow you more com- 
forts than you have ever had. 

Tell the old man the price of cot- 
ton is going up. Our Association is 
trying to make it go to fifteen cents. 
Will he help us? ‘ 

Well, he won’t help if he plants 
a great big crop this year. 

God bless the women on the farms 
and give them more comforts, is my 
earnest prayer. 

Cc. C. MOORE, 
President North Carolina Division 

Southern Cotton Association, Ra- 

leigh. 





Beats Cotton or Tobacco. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
fourth cent per pound it meant an 
annual loss of one-twelfth of $288,- 
000, or $24,000, which is double the 
entire amount expended in extermi- 
nating the ticks in those counties. 
In other words, a ‘‘stock law’”’ coun- 
ty in North Carolina now under quar- 
antine can be freed of ticks, and as 
a result, exempted from Federal 
quarantine restrictions for less 
money than is now lost each year 
solely because of the presence of the 
ticks. 

Following up the successes already 
won, tick extermination work is be- 
ing carried on this year in the coun- 
ties of Stokes, Rockingham, Yadkin, 
Forsyth, Guilford, Davidson, Cabar- 
rus, Mecklenburg, Cleveland, Polk, 
Rutherfordton, that part of McDoweli 
south of the Catawba River and 
west of the North Fork of the river, 
and that part of Rowan south and 
east of the main line of the Southern 
Railroad. It is evident that this 
work cannot be successful unless the 
introduction of ticks into these coun- 
ties from further south and east is 
prevented; hence, the movement of 
cattle into these counties from any 
quarantined area is prohibited by 
both Federal and State regulation. 





If we are naturalized as citizens 
there we cannot help being aliens 
here.—Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 








Severe Eczema Cured. 


Cambridge, Ills., April 8, 1906. 

Mr. J.T. Shuptrine, Savannah, Ga., Dear 
Sir:—I enclose P. O. order for $1.00 tor two 
boxes of Tetterine. It may please you to 
know that an old case of facial eczema, with 
the skin of nose and ears deeply excoriated, 
pronounced Lupus by local and Chicago 
men, has responded to Tetterine in two 
weeks time so that the nose is healed and 
the rest rapidly doing so—hence the urgency 
of order. Very truly, E. V. Mock. 

Tetterine cures Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, 
Dandruff, and all other forms of skin 
—- Fragrant and effective. 50c per 

ox. 

J. T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr., Savannah, Ga, 
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Williams’ Shaving Soap ‘‘will not smart or dry on 


You know how common soap dries up in- 
toa scum—how it burns and smarts. 
You can avoid it all by using 


Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


Send 2c. stamp for trial sample 


Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mug, 
Quick & Easy Shaving Soaps, and 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks. —Sold every- 
where. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 















(enough for 50 shaves). 


Address, 







Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 




















SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST 60., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


North Carolina Life Insurance Company. 


i to Policy-holders Jan. 1, 1906, $290,742.38 more than double that of any other 


NO MAD SCRAMBLE FOR BIG BUSINESS. 


A Life Insurance Company Pledged to North Carolina’s Devel 
returned for investment to the county from which it was ‘ouirea, ‘cuss ideainaaaauanai 


D. P. FACKLER, Actuary. 
A. M. SCALES, Gen’l. Counsel. 





Dk. THOS. R. LITTLE, Medical Director. 


A. W. MCALISTER, Vice-President and Manager. 
REPRESENTED BY 


CHARLOTTE—Southern Real Estate Loan 
surance & Real Estate Company. SALISB 
Company. HEN DERSON—Henderson Lo 
Albemarle Real Estate & Insurance Company. ROCKY MO 





& Trust Company. DURHAM—Griswold In- 
URY—Guarantee Loan Reality & Insurance 
an & Real Estate nd ALBEMARLE— 


NT—Rocky Mount In- 


surance & Realty Company. SANFORD—Sanford Real Estate L : 
pany. CONCORD-—Southern Loan & Trust Company. BURLINGTON Alnneace In. 
surance & Real Estate Company. MOORESVILLE—Mooresville Loan & Trust Com- 
oo te LEXINGTON—Davidson Insurance & Trust Company. GASTONIA—Gastonia 
eae & Realty Company. GREENSBORO—Southern Real Estate Company. 
NOIR—Lenoir Realty & Insurance Company. WINSTON—The Ogburn-Vest Com- 
pany. Positions for men of character and energy, and only those—Liberal salaries. 





= The Comet | 


Sa | 
rn 
= and force PUMP?* 


Throws a continuous s 
pray or strea 
feet. from bucket or eres! Sorave ponte 
» tong plants; washes poultry houses, win- 
Ows, Carriages. By placing chemicals in the 
a. will exterminate insects. Useful for 
white-washing walls or buildings. Invaluable 
in case of fire. A necessity on every farm and 
ae home. Weighs only five pounds, 
rice $3.00. Larger sizes cost in proportion. 


Write for illustrated catalo 
“the ¢ gue and full de- 
scription before buying any similar appliance. 


H. B. Rustler, Johnstown, O. 



























FIsH! 

Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
Fomething with which you can turn your 
neighbor green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new 204 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. I[Jlustrat 
i — of prices and testimonials for (be 

EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


YYYYY) 


No House. Smoke meat with | 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious 1870% 

heaper, cleaner than old way. Send for 
» E. Krauser & Bro,, Milton, *™ 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


AND COTTON PLANT. 








CROWN GALL IN 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





Messrs. Editors: From evidence 
which has come to my knowledge 
within the past two weeks, I am cer- 
tain that nursery stock bearing the 
crown gall is being sold in North 
Carolina. 

A picture of the crown gall accom- 
panies this article. It may be recog- 
nized as a swelling at or just below 
the surface of the ground, occurring 
on almost any kind of tree, particu- 
larly the peaches, apples and pears. 
This disease is known as one of the 
worst diseases of fruit trees. It is 
moreover a contagious disease, and if 


in a nursery, would cause the trees 
to be condemned. The fact that this 
affected stock is on sale in this State 
is probably explained by the assump- 
tion that the dealers who are seliing 
such stock have purchased it from 
other States, and it has in that way 
escaped examination here. Any per- 
son receiving stock from nurseries 
affected with the crown gall should 
return the stock to that nursery and 
refuse to accept it. Moreover, they 
should report to the Experiment Sta- 
tion the occurrence of the crown gall 





and the name of the nurseryman 




















once introduced into an orchard 
there is great danger of its spread- 
ing and involving other trees. A 
tree once affected is in almost a 
hopeless condition, and is a menace 
to other trees. It is a serious matter 
to let this disease into a soil which 
has previously been free from it. 
The crown gall is specified as one 
of the diseases under ban in this 
State, which, if found affecting trees 





who sold it, and send one sample tu 
the Experiment Station for examina- 
tion. 

Information concerning the crown 
gall may be obtained from Bulletin 
183 of the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, which may be procured 
upon application to the Director. 

F. L. STEVENS, 
Biologist North Carolina Experiment 
Station. 





Treasurer Hester to the Rural Letter] 
Carriers. 


I know every carrier will read with 
interest the communications of our 
National President, Paul Lindsey, tu 
the First and Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-Generals in regard to the} 
needs of tie rural carriers. We have 
rules and regulations from the De- 
partment and orders of the Postmas- 
ter-General, and I urge every carrier 
to comply with strictly and give our 
patrons the best service. I find that 
the parcel post mail-order would give 
my patrons better satisfaction, but 
hope that Congress won’t pass a law 
that will require us to carry a cook- 
ing stove or a barrel of flower. We 
have in Granville County a home 
branch property insurance company, 
and so far it works well, and has 
given entire satisfaction, and I am 
impressed that the rural carriers can 
easily devise a plan for their bene- 
fit, for sickness of carrier or horse 
insurance, life insurance, etc. 

I find at this age of my life that 
my name has three distinguished 
titles. When I was a boy they called 
me ‘Little Ben;’”’ Brother Williams 
calls me “Old Man Ben;” and since 
I have become a mail-carrier they 
call me “Santa Claus.’”’ Now each 
one of these titles I enjoy with my 
friends, and answer to them cheer- 
fully, and when the roll of the Ru- 
ral Carriers’ Association meet at 
Kinston the 3rd and 4th of next July, 
I shall make an earnest effort to be 
there, when I shall expect to see ev- 
ery rural carrier in the State.- Send 
your substitute carriers, and come 
on to Kinston; I want to see every 
one, and get your picture, too. 

BENJAMIN L HESTER, 
Treasurer of the R. L. C. Associa- 
tion of North Carolina. 





We may bring forth fruit in old 
age and have the crocus in autumnal 





fields—Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


The Best Kind of Factory. 


We have always maintained that 

it was a better thing for a town to 
have a factory that made machines 
that make things than one which 
made the things. That is what we 
do. 
» It takes a better class of labor to 
build the machine, and skilled labor 
means high wages. Again, the fact 
that certain machines are made in 
any section of the country actually 
creates a demand. There are a lot 
of curious things like this. The more 
hotels a town has the greater will 
be the number of people who patron- 
ize them. More engines, saw mills 
and other machinery of the kind 
made by us is sold in North and 
South Carolina for converting our 
native products into manufactured 
articles than if we were not here. 

Our business is to find out the 
kind of machines the people need to 
enable them to utilize these products 
at a profit and make that kind. Then} 
as the county grows, we must grow. 

Write for our catalogues of En- 
gines, Boilers, Saw Mills, Improved 
Cotton Gin Machinery, Ete. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. Itts tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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them ? 


‘Leader’ 


If not, why not? 
THE SHELLS THE CHAMPIONS SHOOT 


TESTER 


> and “Repeater” 


SMOKELESS POWDER SHELLS 


Carefully inspected shells, the best com- 
binations of powder, shot and wadding, 
loaded by machines which give invariable 
results are responsible for the superiority 
of Winchester ‘‘Leader’’ and ‘‘Repeater’’ 
Factory Loaded Smokeless Powder Shells. 
There is no guesswork in loading them. 
Reliability, velocity, pattern and penetra- 
tion are determined by scientific apparatus 
and practical experiments. 


Do you shoot 
They are 





Fruit 












Trees Lie 


Why pay two prices for all kinds of nursery 
stock to cover agents’ profits and bad debts, when 
we, by employing no agents and making no bad 
debts—selling for cash direct to thepeople at lowest 
wholesale rates—will save you half. Twenty-one 
yearsexperience. 1,000,000 high class fruit trees, 
50,000,000 strawberry plants. Special bargains 
in ay trees. Safe and cheap delivery anywhere 
in . 8. Catalogue free. Valuable book on fruit 
growing free to buyers. Cabbage Plants now ready. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per 1000 
Write to-day for catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


ept. CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N. C. 















FOR 


of every description. 


1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 

Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 
lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 

Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 


Special prices in 


Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 

Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, Ss. B. A., Raleigh, N. Cc. . 


Write for special 





CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ RE- 
UNION, NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
APRIL 25-27, 1906. 


For the above occasion the South- 
ern Railway will sell tickets to New 
Orleans, La., and return at rates 
named below: 


NE 6 i ay wc ee a $20.00 
ot ok oy Se ew ae 19.55 
ee ee ee 18.60 
i ag os We we dm 18.59 
I 8: Sa Ge een ue a 17.40 
Winston-Salem ............ 17.20 
EE 6 Vid ee ae we 16.45 
ee ee 15.75 
CO ae ee ee 15.55 


Gen. J. S. Carr has selected the 
Southern Railway via Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery and Mobile as the official 








route for his ‘‘Annual Confederate 
Veterans’ Special,’ which will leave 
Raleigh, N. C., at 3.30 p. m., Mon- 
day, April 23rd, and will reach New 
Orleans about 8.30 p. m., Tuesday, 
April 24th. Any one may use this 
special train. Berth rate from Ra- 
leigh and Durham $6.00; Greensboro 
$5.50, Salisbury and Charlotte $5.00. 
Two persons may occupy a berth 
without additional cost. Excellent 
service on regular trains in each di- 
rection. Ask your agent for rates 
from your station. 

For further information and Pull- 
man reservations write, 

R. L. VERNON, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


T. E. GREEN, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








Wakin’ the Younguns. | 


[The old man, from the foot of | 
the stairs at-5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. ] 

Bee’ull! Bee’ 
ciots, 
Air you still sleepin’? 
Th’ hour hand’s creepin’ 
Nearer five. 
(Wal’ durned ef this hyar ain’t vexa- 
tious! ) 
Don’t you hyar them cattle call- 
in’, 
An’ the ole red steer a-bawlin’? 
Come, look alive! 
Git up! Git up! 


1! O Bee’ull! My gra- 


Mar’ann! Mar’ann! (Jist hyar her 
snorin’! ) 
Mar’ann it’s behoovin’ 
Thet you be a-movin’! 
—Brisk, I say! 
Hyar the kitchen stove a-roarin’ 
The kittle’s a-spilin’ 
Ter get his se’f bilin’. 
It’s comin’ day. 
Git up! Git up! 


Jule! O, Jule! Now whut is ailin’? 
You want ter rest? 
Wal’ I’ll be blest? 
S’pose them cows 
‘Ill give down milk ’thout you pail- 
in’? 
You mus’ be goin’ crazy; 
Er, more like, gittin’ lazy! 
Come, now, rouse! 





Git up! Git up! 


Jake, you lazy varmint! Jake! He-ey 
Jake! 
What you layin’ there fur? 
You know the stock’ster keer fur 
So hop out! 
(Thet boy is wusser’n a rock tel 
wake! ) 
Don’t stop ter shiver, 
But jist unkiver, 
An’ pop out! 
Git up! Git up! 
Younguns! Be-ull! Jake! 
Jule! 
Wal’ darn my or’n’ry skin! 
They’ve gone ter sleep agin, 
Fur all my tellin’! 
See hyar, I hain’t no time ter fool! 
It’s the las’ warning’, 
I’ll give this mornin’; 
I’m done a-yelling’! 
Git up! Git up! 


Mar’ann! 


[Solus. } 


Wal’ whut’s the odds—an hour, more 
or less, 
B’lieve it makes ’em stronger 
To sleep a little longer 
Thar in bed. 
The time is comin’ fast enough, I 
guess, 
When (I'll 
weepin’, 
They was backup yender sleepin 
Over head, 
Ter git up. 
—John Bohn. 


wish, an’ wish ’ith 








SOME NEEDS OF THE MODERN HOME. 





The old Latin proverb, “Times | 
change and we change with them,’ : 
is nowhere more applicable than in 
the building and furnishing of the 
modern home. 

The log cabin, single, or “‘double 
pen,” which marked the advent of 


‘he pioneer into the unknown wilder- 
4eSs; the snallow well with its 


sweep-pole; the torch-light and the 
tallow dip; the rude and cumbrous 
eart with its slow moving yoke of 
oxen, all of which once seemed suit- 
ficient for the comfort and satisfac- 
tion of mankind, have’ gradually 
travelled westward, in search of 
newer countries, until the limit is 
with us; they have disappeared and 
the jumping off place, of which we 
have so long heard, seems to have 
been reached. 

The wave of progress which be- 
gan with the breeze that wafted 
these pioneers away from the oid 
shores, has followed along, increas- 
ing in volume and force until old 
things are swept away and all things 
are new. 

The smallest hamlet now boasts 
its framed houses, its water works 
and electric light plant, and the 
backwoods boy, with his pony, fresh 
from his prairie haunts, looks undis- 
mayed, almost with contempt, upon 
the automobile, puffing and whirling 
along the country road; _ verily, 
“times have changed, and we have 
changed with them.”’ ° 

The discomforts and hardships 
with which our forbears had to con- 
tend, the traditions of the trials and 
terrors of these heroes and heroines, 
handed down through intervening 
years, sound like myths. The danger 
from wild beasts and red men, the 
long distance to water, hard and 
scant fare, the slow progress, when 
called to travel through illimitable 
wilds, sound like an echo from an 
unreal land. 


The modern house stands in the 
place of the log cabin, and is built 
with due regard to sanitary condi- 
tions. Health and comfort are pron:- 
inent features, grace and harmony 
of outline are prime considerations, 
architects bave studied and  con- 





bined the sister requisites, the use- 
ful and the beautiful, to that degree 
that the eye finds pleasure in con- 
templating the outline and finish of 
a simple cottage as much as in that 
of a more pretentious mansion. 
Most homes, especially in the larg- 


er towns and cities have abundant 
water conveyed through the house; 


the housewife has but to turn a 
faucet and she has at her command 
a bountiful supply of water for all 
domestic purposes. She turns an- 
other faucet and the house is flood- 
ed with a brilliant, steady light; no 
lamps to trim, no chimneys to break, 
no need to be a wise virgin, some- 
body else keeps her lamps trimmed 
for her. <A telephone, voiceless and 
wooden, occupying little room, serves 
as her messenger to any part of the 
town or country. She has but to put 
the receiver to her ear and she may 
call her physician, her groceryman 
or her friends, to her side in a min- 
ute. She steps outside her door, an 
electric car picks her up and whirls 
her away to her destination—and 
thus through all the helps of this 
fast age, she saves time and muscle 
and is rushed along—to the end. 

These happy conditions prevail in 
the town, but what of the country 
homes? Too many of them are with- 
out any of these conveniences, much 
to the discredit of the master. Now- 
adays every home might have its pri- 
vate water supply, its telephone, im- 
proved culinary appliances, home 
cannery, washing and sewing ma- 
chines, even its acetylene gas plant, 
dairy conveniences, etc. 

Few farms but are supplied with 
most of the up-to-date improved farm 
machinery. This is as it should be; 
but if the farmer may ride over the 
field when breaking and cultivating 
his land, there is greater reason that 
his wife should turn a faucet in her 
kitchen to fill a kettle, rather than 
go out into the sun and rain, away 
down to the horse-lot, where the well 
is dug for convenience to water the 
stock, to bring a bucket of water. 

If he may ride upon his brand new, 
bright red harvester and threshing 
machine, more reason why she shoul: 





Sa ee ea ne Se es 





have a blue-flame oil stove, that re- 
quires no bringing in of wood, or car- 
rying out of ashes, on which to pre- 
pare his dinner. 

If he may enjoy a dip in the sunry 
open-air tank, with the mild-eyea 
cows and the grunting porkers, she 
should have her bath also, more in 
keeping with her tastes; a neat, clean 
full length bath tub, with a supply 
of water from the wind-mill or cis- 
tern, piped to the bath-room. 

if he may have his horse and bug- 
ey in which to drive to town ,»why not 
she her comfortable surrey and gen- 
tle horses, for herself and children 
for church and visiting? 

Why not?—Farm and Ranch. 





Fashions in New York. 


A great wave of white is now surg: 

ing through all high-class establish- 
ments, overwhelming every depart- 
ment from parasols and hats to hosi- 
ery and shoes. ; 
. Morning frocks, — strictly tailor- 
made, are shown in pique, linen, and 
in serge. They are made in shirt- 
waist style, on naval lines, and in 
short coat suits. 

All the morning frocks shown in 
the smart shops are on simple lines. 
Some introduce Hedebo and eyelet 
work; others again are absolutely 
plain rows of stitched straps and 
tiny linen-covered buttons being 
their sole trimming. The skirts of 
these suits clear the ground, and the 
coats end generally at the waist-line. 
Most of the coats are square cut in 
the new and popular style called the 
“nony’’ coat; others follow the be- 
coming Eton-bolero effect, plain or 
laid in plaits that open at the bot- 
tom. Morning frocks, quite suitable 
for informal afternoon wear, show 
more elaborate trimming, but the 
same simple lines. 

The newest designs in nets and or- 
gandies are so tempting that one can 
scarcely pass them by. The blurred 
effects of last season are still with 
us, changed, however, in their color- 
ing. Instead of a confused melange 
of flower and leaf tints, the new col!l- 
or scheme is confined to misty tones 
of a single color. The newest of 
these printed cottons show cross-bars 
of gleaming satin, adding both 
beauty and body to the airy gown. 
Another new idea in sheer textiles 
is a combination of silk mesh gren- 
adine stripes and medallions of flow- 
ered mull. New piece goods from St. 
Gall show small designs wrought in 
raised cotton embroidery in white 
or in self-color. 

The most distinctive shape in hats 
this season is the new sailor with its 
flat inch-high crown, and tilted on 
the left by a bandeau. The tilt is 
decidely French, but the cachepeigne 
beneath is much lower than in the 
winter hats. The sailor hat is seen 
in straw, but as yet this shape shows 
itself mainly in hats of lingerie ‘and 
of embroidered linen.—Helen Berke. 
ley Lloyd, in the April Delineator. 





Was Equal to the Occasion. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes had occa- 
sion to write to a man who had be- 
come rich suddenly. He received an 
exceedingly pompous letter begin- 
ning: ‘Mr. ———-—— instructs me 
to say that he has received your let- 
ter of March 10th and would say in 
reply. ete. John Jones, secretary.”’ 
The rich man was doubtless surprised 
to receive this in return: ‘Mr. 
Holmes has directed his valet to in- 
struct his secretary to tell his type- 
writer to say that he is in receipt of 
your secretary’s letter of some days 
since and would say in reply, ete. 
Sarah L. Hodgkiss, typewriter.”’ 





“Well, Bobby, how do you like 
church?” asked his father, as they 
walked homeward from the sanctu- 


| ary, to which Bobby had just paid h:: 





first visit. 
“It’s fine!’”’ ejaculated the youne 


‘How much did you get, fath- 


“How much did I get? Why, wh. 
do you mean? How much what”: 
asked the astonished parent at th 
evident irreverence. 

“Why, don’t you remember whi, 
the funny old man passed the mone, 
around? I only got ten cents.” 
Lippencott’s Magazine. 


























Neat Petticoats 
Ae oe 


The introduction of the 
‘‘Cob-Web Cloth’ Pet- 
ticoat. marks another 
advance in the produc- 
tion of a substitute for 
real silk. 

‘“‘“Cob-Web Cloth’ is 
really a fine mercerized 
satine, but of such supe- 
rior quality as to warrant 
it a distinct name. 

Women’s ‘‘Cob-W ebb 
Cloth” Petticoats—in all 
new and wanted styles 
and shades, $2.00. 

‘Would call special. at- 
tention to the bright 
new shades. 

‘“‘Heatherbloom” Taf- 
feta Petticoats—another 
splendid substitute for 
silk—black and fancy 
colors—selection of 


styles, $2.00 and $2.50. 
BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA, 


L.& B. PIANOS 


NEW SCALE 
Hundred Dollar Models 





Four 


To Club Members 
At $287. 


Cash or Easy Payments. 


Nine out of every ten pianos are 
bought on payments—gifts to the 
family—Many are taken away on ac- 
count of the death of the wage earner. 
Join the club, now forming. Save 
nearly a hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars—and besides in case of death of 
pvrcbaser we give the family a re- 
ceipt in full for balance due on 
piano— provided contract has been in 
force six months and the payments 
have been made according to agree- 
ment. It costs you nothing extra to 
protect your family—write for Book- 
let No. 7. It’s free and will explain 
everything. 

Over 300 L. & B. Club Pianos sold 
inside of four months to satisfied cus- 
tomers—They are warranted for a 
life time. Address 


LUDDEN & BATES, S. M. H. 


86 YEARS 1N MUSIC, 
SAVANNAH, - - GEORGIA. 











When writing advertisers, ples* 
mention this paper. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Mary,” care 
‘of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


This week all our space is. going 
to be devoted to those Chatterers 
whose talk, ranging from roses to 
winter cabbages, deal with ‘‘the 
earth and the fullness thereof.’’ Who 
shall say that the joy of reaping is 
more than the joy of sowing? And 
this is the season of preparation. 

If you love: flowers, then read 
‘‘Margaret’s” lovely letter, and ‘‘Ala- 
mance’s.” If it is the vegetable gar- 
den which claims your attention, see 
if you cannot find something new 
and helpful gathered in the long 
experience of the ‘“‘Grandmother.”’ 

And if you love babies—oh, yes, 
you will find them in “Margaret’s”’ 
letter, and “‘Alamance’s”; for I knew 
that if it came to a question of babies 
or flowers, all the mothers would 
vote to let the flowers go, so we 
must needs keep both. 

While you are arranging your own 
garden, can you not spare a wee bit 
of ground :to the children, with a 
few seeds, or a plant or so—some- 
thing to be their very own? Show 
them how to plant and care for the 
little crops, let them work the 
ground, and carry water in dry 
spells—it will not hurt them—and 
when the ‘‘harvest’’ comes, pay them 
for the half-dozen ears of corn, the 
handful of potatoes, the solitary cab- 
bage, which has gone to make a few 
feet of earth “‘my garden.”’ 

For a child’s garden, radishes are 
good, and early snaps, or string- 
beans; corn and a few tomato plants 
give great satisfaction, particularly 
if the tomatoes are of the ‘‘cherry”’ 
sort, they being dear to all childish 
hearts. 

Do not give the child _ seed 
simply to stick in the ground and 
“‘see what happens next.” Teach 
him to care for his garden intelli- 
gently, to connect cause and effect, to 
understand why, if he does or leaves 
undone certain things, the plants 
correspondingly thrive or _ suffer. 
What the children learn in this way 
will be remembered long after the 
small gardens themselves are nearly 
forgotten... I know—-I had a ‘‘two- 
by-twice’’ garden myself once upon 
a time. 

AUNT MARY. 





The Vegetable Garden. 


Dear Aunt Mary: What is of more 
real value, or even more beautiful in 
its way than a well-arranged and 
cultivated vegetable garden? I will 
give a few of my views and methods. 
Though somewhat old - fashioned 
they are pretty successful, and suc- 
cess is what we are courting. 

The north side of our garden is 
bounded by a thickly set apple-or- 
chard. On this side next to the pal- 
ings we plant early roasting-ear corn, 
then early Irish potatoes, early beans 
and early peas. By this time we 
have come to our onions, that were 
planted last fall in rows three feet 
apart. 

Run a walk through the center of 
the garden, and make a nice flat 
ridge on each side. On these plant 
early and late beet seed, pepper, 
okra, tomatoes, etc. 

We sow mustard, lettuce, radish 
seed, etc., in rows three feet apart, 
as with our onions. Between these 
rows we prepare for the setting of 
our early and main crop of cabbage. 
Of course onions and other growing 
vegetables should be kept well culti- 
vated until your cabbage is ready to 
be set out. We prepare these cab- 
bage rows by running a shovel plow 
in the center between each row. 
Then strew plenty of good, rotten 
manure in the furrows, and run a 
small plow through the furrow 80 a8 








to mix the manure and dirt well to- 
gether. With a side-plow run on 
each side of this, making a ridge, 
and with a rake or hoe go over these 
ridges, leaving them flattened and 
Clear of little clods. First, prepare 
a few rows for early cabbage, which 
Should be set out as early as possi- 
ble, so as to make heads in June. 
The seed should be sowed in hot-beds 
in February, and plants set about 
eighteen inches apart. I often set 
them two feet or a little more, and 
when I am ready for my main crop, 
set one of these between them. Then 
when the early ones come off the 
others can have a good chance. In 
this section a very good time to set 
out main crop cabbage is between 
the first and middle of May. 

On the south side of our main plat 
of cabbage, onions, etc., we plant a 
later variety of Irish potato, lunch 
beans, garden peas, and a row of 
early tomatoes; also, if room 


enough, a few rows of medium roast- |- 


ing-ear corn. This last-named plat 
will come off in time to prepare nice- 
ly for the reception of a mixed va- 
riety of turnip seed, such as white 
Egg, Purple Top, and Globe. For 
this the plat should be well pulver- 
ized, run off in rows eighteen inches 
apart, good rotten manure strewed 
in each row, mixed in, ridged, and 
then flattened, as for the cabbages. 
Make a shallow trench on the flat- 
tened ridge, and sow seeds in this 
trench. Drag a weighted rake from 
end to end on seed row, and then 
roll the roller of a cotton planter 
over each ridge. This will better in- 
sure a good stand. Cultivate and 
thin out as needful. When cold 
weather is drawing near, run a shov- 
el plow or small sweep in the middle 
of each row, throwing the dirt each 
way well up over the roots to protect 
them from cold. The seed should 
not be sowed before the last of Au- 
gust or first of September. Very 
early sowed turnips are likely to be- 
come hard and of strong flavor. 

Now we will go back and say 
something about our late winter crop 
of cabbage. Seeds should be in seed- 
bed in May. Prepare this plat on 
north ‘side of your garden, where the 
earliest vegetables were. If possible 
set the plants out before a rain, or 
when it is cloudy. Wet the bed thor- 
oughly before drawing plants, and 
be sure to get up a little clod of dirt 
with the roots. Handle carefully so 
as not to break this dirt from roots. 
Set about two feet apart, leaving a 
saucer-shaped place around each 
plant for reception of water, which 
they must have liberally. Slowly 
empty one pint water at least to each 
plant morning and evening. Then 
draw dry dirt well up around your 
plant. Cultivate often, but not too 
deep near the cabbage. When signs 
of cold weather come, select a time 
when the ground is in nice moist 
condition to work; run a furrow on 
the north side of northward row, 
at the right distance from the cab- 
bage, so that when the head is bent 
over it will be in the furrow. Bend 
over all first row, with leaves in right 
position. Now we are ready for 
some well rotted stable manure. 
Strew this all along over the roots 
of this bent cabbage. With a shovel 
or turn-plow run about two furrows 
southward, throwing airt and ma- 
nure well up over roots. It does 
not matter if the stem is partly or 
wholly covered. Treat every row in 
like manner. If the plow does not 
throw the dirt up sufficiently, use a 
hoe to complete the work. We are 
now ready for our pinetops. Stick 
stub end in the ground southward, 
having the main bush to lay over 
the cabbage. I have sold cabbage 
from my garden in February which 
made the heads after they were put 
in winter quarters. 

I think no vegetable garden com- 
plete without a row of shallot or 
salad onions. They do not have to 





be planted annually, and you can 
go to the row year after year and 
get all the onions you want while 
your others are coming on. 

My article is now too long, but I 
cannot close without telling you of 
a good plan to keep turnips and 
beets through the winter. Pull them 
up and cut off tops about two inches 
from. the root. Select a _ suitable 
place, and level the ground in a 
circle, a little raised, sized in pro- 
portion to the number of roots you 
want killed. Place closely a layer 
of turnips, then a layer of dirt (tak- 
ing care that there is dirt enough on 
the outside of the roots for the pro- 
tection). When you get through you 
will have a nice cone-shaped hill. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Union Co., N. C. 





For the Mother-Heart. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I think ‘“Sin- 
cere’ made a great mistake when 
she left geraniums out of her list 
of flowers for beautifying home 
grounds, as no flower is more easily 
grown and none lovelier, either for 
beds, borders, or house plants. 

The tube-rose is another beauti- 
ful flower, while for solid colors, 
beds of the single and double hya- 
cinths, tulips and crocus are unrival- 
ed, as they are so early and so showy. 

Sincere, in her well-merited praise 
of the rose, forgot to mention that 
it is also a most beautiful climber 
and in selecting climbers for the 
porches one should be sure to add 
one or more of these, as many are 
very hardy and also rapid growers. 

For indoors, one who has the time, 
may grow an almost indefinite num- 
ber of beauties to rob winter of his 
desolation and ‘‘make-believe’’ that 
she has captured spring and holds 
him in her window garden! 

Of course one should be sure to 
have some of the dear old-fashioned 
flowers of our grandmothers; also 
golden bells, Japonica and lilacs, 
either single or in groups, over a 
green velvety lawn, with the walks 
bordered by new or _ old-fashioned 
hedge plants. And while beautifying 
the grounds do not neglect the or- 
chard, for herein lies health, pleas- 
ure and profit, as also beauty and 
fragrance, both in the bloom and the 
fruit. 

I wish to say to the young house- 
wife and mother, with hands and 
heart full of household cares and a 
house full of growing boys and girls, 
do not despair and grieve, dear, when 
you look with longing eyes at your 
fortunace (?) neighbor whose beau- 
tifully kept lawn is never trampled 
with romping feet and whose lovely 
flowers are never plucked by childish 
fingers, nor the silent echoes of her 
quiet home disturbed by the merry 
laughter of childish glee, for ‘“‘the 





days are going by’’—ah! how fast, 
when all these troubles and trials 
you are enduring now will seem only 
a dream, and you will realize the 
great blessing and honor of your 
God-given task of giving to the world 
manly sons and womanly daughters, 
and when your children, as the Bible 
promises, shall rise up and call you 
blessed, blessed indeed you will be 
with the inner peace and clear con- 
science of duty well done, and you 
will find vou have not builded with 
perishable materials, as flowers 
which endure for a season, but yours 
is a living monument and your re- 
ward will be not only for time but 
for eternity, too; so never mind if 
you are denied a few fleeting pleas- 
ures now, but look away to the fu- 
ture, and give your children yourself 
now while you have them, for soon 
they will be scattered here and there 
and you will have more leisure than 
vou know what to do with, and will 
long for the old days of busy moth- 
ering. MARGARET. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Some Good Suggestions. 


Dear Aunt Mary: If I can help any 
of the mothers who have “bottle 
babies,’’ I will be glad to do so. I 
have raised eight that way. 

I wonder if all the mothers know 
what a help a hot-water bottle is. 
When the children have tooth-ache 
or ear-ache [ put them to bed with 
their jaw or ear on the bottle and 
they are soon asleep and no more 
trouble that time. 

I enjoyed Sincere’s letter; but 
would not plant white oaks. I 
would plant sugar maple instead. 
We have a large white oak grove, 
and nothing will grow in reach of 
them. We have tried hard, but can 
only get a few lilacs and syringas 
and bridal wreath, and some mag- 
nolias, not right near a tree. 

I had the same experience with 
honey-suckle, but the English honey- 
suckle, which is a little pink, is just 


as sweet and will net spread. we 
have had one vine twenty years and 
there is not another anywhere 
around. We have a purple wisteria 
which has spread all over an oak 
tree, and when it blooms before the 
tree puts out its leaves, it looks as if 
the tree is one mass of purple bloom. 

Don’t: forget to have a bed of 
petunias. They are so easy to raise, 
and stand neglect. Then have a 
calladium where the water from the 
water-bucket is thrown. It will need 
it all, and it is such a fine looking 
plant. I wish Sincere would tell 
me what is the matter with my 
Cape Jessamines. I have had four 
or five and they always turn yellow 
and shed their leaves and then die 
in their fourth year. 

ALAMANCE. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 
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“WHAT’S THE NEWS?’—THE TREND OF 
EVENTS AS WE SEE IT. 


“The violets again—little wet violets, and 
there is the clean, sweet breath of spring. One 
would lift his head and drink deep—taste this 
sweetness that is about. There is a quicker leap 
of life, and nature seems to stir with a kind of 
tenderness. There is a deeper glow on the faces 
of children—easier happiness on a tiny, nestling 
face—girlhood comes to outward whiteness again 
—the cool, crisp sign of spring. And in all is 
the subtle charm of violets—little, human, trem- 
ulous things, gentle as love’s whisper, pure as 
purity. Restful, quaint little flowers, too—sim- 
ple, appealing ..... all alone in flowerland— 
emblem of the world’s simplest and best, and 
waiting to mock a false face or adorn the beauty 
that comes from the soul.” 

* * & 


The Awakening Earth. 

Maybe this is not appropriate in a review of the 
news—this exquisite little prose poem which was 
the last thing written by the late Erwin Avery; 


and yet to our mind it really carries more of the. 


spirit of the season, and has more to do with news 
of deeper importance to the whole race than any- 
thing about rate regulation or the coal strike or 
the Algeciras Conference. For springtime and 
violet-time came in earnest last week—the glory 
of awakening nature, the smell of peach and plum 
and pear blossoms in the air, mingled with the 
pungent odor of burning brush heap on the creek 
banks and of fresh earth just turned up by the 
plow; out in the grove the music from that 
“Shakespeare of song,” the mocking-bird, begins 
with the first flush of dawn; and at high noon 
there is a luxurious warmth about the whole 
earth that makes one dream dreams, and feel that 
it is glory enough just to live! No wonder a 


thoughtful girl here, ‘‘drinking deep of the sweet- 
ness that is about,’”’ looks in pity at the crippled 


woman she passes, ‘‘one whose soul goes straying 
into the sunshine while her body must needs sit 
still,’ to exclaim: ‘With my healthy body and 
my five sound senses, I feel that God has given me 
such riches that I am ashamed that I ever found 
anything to complain of!” And if Nature’s new- 
found glories can teach us a philosophy like this, 
it will mean far more to us than anything we can 


ever learn about politics or economics. 
s * & 


Strikes and Labor Troubles. 

Labor troubles seem to be most prominently 
in the public eye just now. The great coal strike 
hangs over us like the sword of Damocles, there 
still being hope that a general strike may be 
averted. At High Point, N. C., one of the leading 
manufacturing towns of the South, last week, 
the manufacturers took a decisive stand against 
union labor, discharging all union employees. 
About six hundred laborers went out. In New 
York City the printers’ strike is still giving seri- 
ous trouble. 

As to the principles involved in some of these 
strikes, one hardly knows what to say. Of course, 
labor must be organized since capital is organ- 
ized—and employers who are opposed to their 
employees having any sort of organization are 
fighting against the ruling spirit of our time. 
The only thing that seems to be clear is that there 
must be some sort of organization on the part of 
laborers; and that as they use their power only 
for self-protection they will be supported, but 
that when they use it in opposition to natural 
laws, they must inevitably fail. In John Mitchell, 
the head of the miners’ organization, we have 
great confidence, and it is a hopeful sign for labor 
and for America as a whole that a man of his 
conservatism and broad-mindedness has been so 
long retained in his present position. 





Senator Overman on Rate Regulation. 


In Congress the rate bill discussion continues, 
and the end is not yet in sight. The amendment 
suggested by President Roosevelt has found no 
favor in the eyes of Senator Tillman; he insists 
that it should carry a “provision setting forth 
specifically that’ there shall be no suspension of 
the railway rate fixed by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission pending the judicial determi- 
nation of any case which may be appealed from 
the rate established.” Senator Overman’s speech 
in favor‘of the Hepburn-Tillman Bill has been 
very favorably received and two points in it seem 
worthy of quotation: 


“Ninety-five per cent of the railroads of the 
country, Senator Overman asserts, now belong 
to six groups—the Vanderbilt group with 22,000 
miles and its millions of dollars of capital; the 
Pennsylvania group with its 20,000 miles and its 
capitalization of $2,000,000,000; the Morgan-Hill 
group with its 47,000 miles and its capitalization 
of $2,000,000,000; the Gould-Rockefeller group 
with its 28,000 miles and its capitalization of $1,- 
300,000,060; the Harriman group with its 23,000 
niles and its capitalization of $1,300,000,000; the 
Moore group with its 25,000 miles and its capital- 
ization of $1,000,000,000. Mr. Overman goes on 
to show that not only is this enormous percentage 
of railway property controlled by six groups of 
capitalists, ‘but there exists a community of inter- 
est between them and..... it is in effect one 
gigantic entity, collecting more than $2,000,000,- 
000 annually out of the people in tolls and 
charges.’ 

‘“‘Ag an illustration of the need of this legisla- 
tion, Senator Overman cites a case that is com- 
mon in North Carolina and in other States. He 
said he had a letter from a citizen of this State 
saying that he paid $40.34 on a car-load of corn 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Keller, Va., about 1,500 
miles, and from Keller, Va., to Rich Square, N. C., 
a distance of forty-seven miles, he had to pay 
$52.44—-forty dollars for one thousand miles 
and $50 for forty-seven miles. At present there 
is no possible remedy for this robbery by the rail- 
road, for it is nothing else. The shipment origi- 
nates in Virginia, it ends in North Carolina. 
Neither the Railroad Commission of Virginia nor 
the Corporation Commission of North Carolina 
have any jurisdiction. Congress alone can pro- 
vide a remedy, and it is the purpose of the pend- 
ing legislation to provide a means by which the 
public may have some means of having its wrongs 
righted when such exorbitant rates are charged.” 

* * * 


A Crisis in the R. F. D. Mail Service. 

But of all the news from Washington, that of 
most interest to Progressive Farmer readers is the 
following recent dispatch: 





“Rural mail carriers have received instructions 
to begin on the first day of April to count the 
pieces of mail they carry during the months of 
April, May and June. Those who average 2,000 
pieces or more a month will be continued, and 
those who fall under 2,000 pieces may have the 
service on their routes reduced to three times a 
week or less; and some routes, where the service 
is not appreciated, may be cut out altogether.’’ 

As the official statistics show the average num- 
ber of pieces per route in North Carolina as 1,909, 
Virginia 2,015, Tennessee 2,497, South Carolina 
2,407, and Georgia 2,147, it is very evident that 
in each one of these States there is a very large 
number of routes that fall below the 2,000 mark: 
so many routes report 4,000 or 5,000 pieces, there 
must be many carrying only 1,200 or 1,500 or 
1,800 pieces, else the general average would be 
much higher than it is. There is, therefore, much 
cause for alarm throughout The Progressive Far- 
mer’s territory as to this semi-official announce- 


ment from Washington. 
* * & 


What to Do. 


The very best service you can render your 
neighborhood right at this time, in the light of 
this declaration, is to increase the number of its 
newspaper-readers. Every farmer ought to take 
his farm paper, his local paper, a church paper, a 
news paper (daily or tri-weekly), and as many 
magazines as he can afford. This condition we 


is a double reason why every farmer should make 
himself a missionary to spread such literature. 
And in this connection we think it well to re- 
print the following article in the Apex Journal, 
written by Mr. T. Ivey, of Cary, an old friend and 
correspondent of The Progressive Farmer: 

“Why not try to send at least one piece of 
mail from your box every day? You will then 
be likely to receive (including your papers) one 
or more pieces. A route with eighty boxes re- 
ceiving one and dispatching one piece each to the 
box every day for twenty-six days will amount to 
4,160 pieces per month, and such a route will 
hardly be discontinued. Now a word to the car- 
riers: Occasionally I see some expressions in 
the papers indicating that both editors and car- 
riers indulge the opinion that carriers are not per- 
mitted to act as agents for papers. This is er- 
roneous. Here is the general order on the sub- 
ject, and if it has ever been modified or changed, 
this writer has no knowledge of it: 

‘“‘ ‘Rural carriers must not act as agents, sales- 
men, or solicitors for express companies, whole- 
sale houses, corporations, or firms. .... They 
may act as agents for newspaper publishers, sell 
newspapers or periodicals on their own account 
or accept and collect subscriptions for the 


a 
‘‘Now, live up to this order strictly and induce 


your patrons to subscribe for many good papers 
(draw the line at trash). Receive their subscrip- 
tions and send it in to the publisher, deducting 


money-order and postage fees.” 
* 8 # 


North Carolina in Congress. 


Two acts of North Carolina Congressmen de- 
serve mention in this review—one Hon. W. W. 
Kitchin,’s masterly speech against ‘the Southern 
fast mail subsidy last Friday and the other Repre- 
sensative Pou’s bill to make it unlawful for corpo- 
rations to contribute to campaign funds unless di- 
rected to do so by the stockholders. 

Congressman Kitchin’s course was the more 
praiseworthy because his district is traversed by 
the subsidized trains and more than one commer- 
cial body had petitioned him to support the sub- 
sidy. But with a courage worthy of the South’s 
best traditions, Mr. Kitichin declared that the 
spirit of democracy is utterly at war with the 
subsidy principle, and even if his district would 
suffer by the withdrawal of the bounty (which he 
denied), he could not do violence to his convic- 
tions merely because his own people would profit 
by the public dishonor. If we do not misjudge 
North Carolina blood, Mr. Kitchin will not suffer 
for the course he has taken. 

As to Mr. Pou, if he were only bobbing up at 
this psychological moment to present the measure 
we have mentioned, we should let it pass. But as 
a matter of fact, Mr. Pou was probably the first 
Inan in Congress to suggest a law of this kind, 
and in the alumni address at the University two 
or three years ago this State heard his voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness against the evils he now at- 
tacks. Then as now he argued that the most seri- 
ous menace to American institutions is the grow- 
ing use of these gigantic corruption funds, and 
the recent sensational exposures in life insurance 


circles have shown the evil to be even more deep- 
rooted than he supposed. We hope that he will 
add to his bill a provision requiring the publica- 
tion of the contributions to all campaign funds— 
and then the people should force its adoption or 
know the reason why. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


What noble work is plowing, with the broad and 
solid earth for material, the ox for fellow-laborer, 
and the simple but efficient plow for tool. Work 
that is not done in any shop in a cramped posi- 
tion, work that tells, that concerns all men, which 
the sunshine and the rain falls on, and the birds 
sing over. You turn over the whole vegetable 
Inold, expose how many grubs, and put a new 
aspect on the face of the earth! It comes pretty 
near to making a world; redeeming a swamp 
does, at any rate. A plowman, we all know, 
whistles as he drives his team a-field._—_Henry D. 
Thoreau. 








should be anxious to promote at any time, and 
now that rural mail delivery is threatened, there ’ 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


The first thing to be noticed about this week’s 
paper is our new dress, a neater, more legible and 
more modern type face than we have had hereto- 
fore. We used it in most of last week’s paper, 
and while we did not then mention it, we are glad 
that some of our readers noted the improvement 
and complimented the change. 

Mr. Parker’s letter giving his experience with 
corn and pork production and improving land, 
was crowded out last week, but has the place of 
honor in this issue. On page 1, too, we are print- 
ing two maps which show in striking fashion the 
progress of the war against the cattle tick in this 
State as conducted by Dr. Tait Butler. There 
are few men in North Carolina who are doing 
work of greater value to the Commonwealth than 
he. 

Of Judge Montgomery’s ‘‘Law Talks,” it is 
enough to say that they are justifying our predic- 
tion that they would be of as much practical, 
working value to the farmer as a term in a law 
school. This week’s instalment deals with some 
law points about which most people are in ignor- 
ance—especially as to the times when an em- 
ployer is responsible, and when he is not responsi- 
ble, for the acts of an employee. 

Suppose one stalk in twenty-five in your corn- 
field is missing: that means 4 per cent, and in 
many a business 4 per cent means the difference 
between profit and loss. To have a full stand 
of corn therefore is a matter Of no small import- 
ance—and you can have it if you will follow the 
method outlined on page 2. Of course, Wallace’s 
Farmer is in the heart of the Corn Belt; we can- 
not follow its rules as to a full stand, but we owe 
it to ourselves to observe its method of testing 
seed vitality. 

Mr. A. L. French’s letter this week will open 
your eyes as to the wastefulness of ‘‘patch’’ farm- 
ing with its short rows and waste of time. A 
field fully tended also pays a good dividend in 
improved appearance. And what Mr. French has 
to say as to the extravagance of using one-horse 
plows is no less worthy of consideration; we can’t 
afford it. 

And here on page 4 is a letter for your wife— 
yes, sir, and it is actually an abusive sort of let- 
ter about you. Still when you look over your 
wife’s shoulder and read it, we expect you will 
decide that it is no rougher than you deserve. 
These letters to Mrs. Cotton Farmer are, in our 
opinion, the most clever and effective literature 
that has been sent out anywhere in the name of 
the Southern Cotton Association. 

A new correspondent from Tennessee, Mr. A. 
D. Reynolds, sends us an interesting report of his 
experienee in feeding two-year-old steers. Mr. 
Mr. Reynolds is one of the largest farmers and 
stockmen in his State, and we are glad to say 
that he has consented to write occasional letters 
for The Progressive Farmer. 

“Some Needs of the Modern Home” is an arti- 
cle we should like for the head of the house to 
read. Now that farmers are making money, 
there is no longer an excuse for the old-time lack 
of conveniences in farm homes. 

We also hope our mothers will think about 
“Aunt Mary’s” suggestion as to children’s gar- 
dens. It is an excellent idea. 

Judging by the letters on poultry subjects that 
come to this office we should say that ‘“‘Uncle Jo” 
has our people pretty well waked up. His own 
letter this week is both practical and timely, and 
On page 14 a Georgia woman tells how to make 
turkey-raising profitable. 

And lastly, here is our Young People’s Page, 
and with one or two innovations: the first of a 
series of popular songs that young people ought 
to know, and the first also of a series of the im- 
mortal Fables of Aesop. We hope to make this 
department of more interest to the children here- 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm Products Out- 
lined by a Norfolk Authority. 


There was sharp trading in eggs last week. On 
Monday the market opened at 14% cents and closed 
at 17 cents. Tuesday, they advanced to 18 cents, 
und very few to be had. The wires were kept busy 
ind eggs came in from all parts of the South and 
West. Friday, the market weakened and 17 
cents was the best price. Saturday opened at 17 
ceuts, but the receipts were so heavy that the 
dealers were glad to close out at 164 cents. We 
look to see them go to 15 cents before the end of 
this week. Duck eggs are selling at 27 cents; 
goose eggs at 75 cents. 

The market has broken a little on sweet po- 
tatoes, and $1.50 to $1.65 were the prices ob- 
tained all week. Three schooners and four cars 
cume in on Tuesday, and they were sold at the 
above prices. 

The demand for large and fat hens has been 
very good—50 to 60 cents. Small hens are be- 
ing sold at 40 and 45 cents each, and sales nave 
been very slow. 

The receipts on meat are not so heavy as last 
week and market in better shape. Smoked hams, 
neatly trimmed, 16 to 18 cents per pound. Jowls 
6 to 7 cents. Sides 11 to 12 cents. Shoulders 
11 to 12 cents. Demand is fair. Dressed hogs 
sold for 8 and 9 cents per pound. 

Turkeys are not selling. The season is about 
over and 16 cents is the best price obtained for the 
best of them. Ducks are wanted at 40 to 75 cents 
each, and are sold on arrival. 

Hides are about the same as last week and mar- 
ket in nice condition. 

North Carolina lettuce is going to sell better. 
All of the Norfolk hot-house crop was sold Friday 
at $1.25 per basket. 

The South Carolina asparagus has started to 
move and sold Friday at $5 and $6 per dozen 
bunches. It is in splendid condition. 

Tomatoes are selling well this season—$3 to $4 
per crate, and receipts very heavy. 

Snap beans and cucumbers are very scarce— 
prices fancy. 

Strawberries have been scarce, and brought 35 
cents all week. 

Peanuts dull. Prices firm. Fancy 3 cents, 
prime 24 cents, machine picked 14 cents. 

Cotton market firm and active. Good middling, 
11 13-16, middling 114, low middling 11 1-16. 

The following dispatch from Wilmington, N. C., 
to the New York Fruit and Produce News of yes- 
terday sums up the strawberry situation: 

“The cool weather which has prevailed for the 
past two weeks has had a tendency to put the 
crops backward and it is the opinion of produce 
men who have been over the berry belt that berries 
will not be shipped from Eastern North Carolina 
before April 20th. No damage of consequence has 
been done by the cold to berries and farmers are 
beginning to feel safe. There seems to be no 
doubt about the crop being fully as large as last 
year, that is unless it is cut short by some unfore- 
scen circumstance. The berry weevil does not 
seem to be appearing in as many localities as last 
season and as it is while the berries are in bloom 
that the damage is done ,farmers do not have any 
serious apprehension from this source. 

“The Armour Car Line is getting things in read- 
iness for handling the beries and has already be- 
gun sending cars in the berry belt. A _ repre- 
sensative of the Armour line stated this week that 
they already had about 800 cars in this territory 
and others were being received almost daily. As 
to the supply of cars, they say no apprehension 
need be felt by the farmers, and they also express 
themselves as being of the opinion that the rail- 
roads will be able to handle the crop without any 
trouble or serious delays. Regardless of these as- 
surances, the farmers have some fears about the 
railroads. Traffic on the Atlantic Coast Line is 
still very much congested, and it is a question 
whether conditions will be improved by the time 
the berry season opens. The Coast Line has not 
sufficient motive power, and although it has or- 
dered a large number of engines, they are very 
slow coming in, and it is the same way with a 
large number of cars for which contracts were 
closed many months ago.” B. 
Norfolk, Va., April 9, 1906. 





We printed sometime ago an advertisement of 
“Cotton Agents Wanted.” We are sorry that 
the ad. appeared, for though reliable in the broad 
sense, the cotton agents were wanted for option 
as well as spot business—and we wish to be very 
far from encouraging or helping gambling in 





after, 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO US. 


We have received several important letters re- 
cently which we have been unable to answer be- 
cause the writers failed to give postoffice address. 
Some even failed to give their own names. 

Now, friends, please remember that we are not 
so intimately acquainted with the handwriting, 
names and addresses of each one of the 15,000 
subscribers on our list, that at the very sight of 
your handwriting we can locate and send a proper- 
ly addresed reply by return mail. Impossible. 
You should never forget to write plainly both your 
Own name and that of the postoffice to which we 
are sending your paper. And whenever you wish 
the address of your paper changed from one office 
to another, give the names of both offices, the one 
from which as well as the one to which change is 
desired; then don’t forget, as some have done, to 
give your own name. 





Labor-Saving Farm Machinery. 


During the past week we heard two of the 
most prominent and successful farmers in the 
county—Esquire S. J. Richardson and Mr. T. C. 
Lee—talking about the great improvement in 
farming operations in this county. Both these 
gentlemen say that improvement in work in the 
fields during the last fifteen or twenty years is 
something wonderful. A few years ago a man 
with a “scooter” broke up about an acre of land 
a day. Now one man with a big chilled plow and 
drawn by two horses plows three acres a day. 
The man with the scooter had to plow his land 
twice or it was not at all prepared. With a mod- 
ern turn plow one plowing and going over with 
a disc harrow does the work. Go to the hard- 
ware stores and the number of labor-saving im- 
plements to be seen will convince one that the 
labor problem is being solved all right.—Monroe 
Enquirer. 





The Damage Resulting From Forest Fires. 


This is the season of clearing off ‘‘new grounds” 
and turning brush heaps, and, consequently, the 
season of forest fires. Almost every spring de- 
structive fires occur in the long leaf-pine districts 
of the sand hills, as well as in the mountain dis- 


tricts. Nearly all of these fires are started by 
the carelessness of land-clearers in vuruling vrusHA. 


The Shelby Star well says that the damage 
wrought by a forest fire is almost always under- 
estimated and the result is, people do not look 
upon these spring fires as anything serious. And 
further, since the pine timber has been taken 
from the land the undergrowth is rapidly develop- 
ing into a young forest, but this young timber 
cannot withstand the forest fire. With the proper 
protection it will be only a few years before the 
young growth will reach a size that will render 
it valuable, but if it is not protected from fire it 
will never attain an age sufficient to give it any 
durability. Within a few years people will begin 
to realize the importance of keeping fire out of 
the forests.—Charlotte Chronicle. 





A Singular Co-Incidence. 


The Progressive Farmer is a complimentary 
visitor to this department, and I have gotten so 
much for nothing, that my conscience will not al- 
low me to accept any longer on complimentary 
terms. Please find enclosed check for my sub- 
scription.—W. H. Barton, South Carolina Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbia, S. C., March 27, 
1906. 

I think I have been reading Superintendent 
Joyner’s copy of The Progressive Farmer long 
enough, so I enclose subscription, for which you 
will please send your paper to my home address 
hereafter.—C. L. Coon, Office State Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C., April 4, 
1906. 





They Ought to Have Seen Him. 


“Yes, sir, when the enemy charged on our posi- 
tion and came right over the breastworks you 
oughter have seen me!” exclaimed the boastful 
veteran. 

“Yes, that’s so!” drawled an old comrade, re- 
moving his pipe slowly. 

“You wuz there yourself, wasn’t you, Jonas?” 
inquired the boastful one, referring to him for 
support with a triumphant look. 

“T certainly wuz,” said the old comrade. “And 
I thought at the time we oughter have seen you, 
but nobody ever got a look at you till ten days 





futures. It is always dangerous. 


after the fight.”—-New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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Kill your ducks— 
don’t cripple them. Shoot U.M.C. 
duck shells—not others almost as good. 
Arrows or Nitro Clubs loaded with any 
smokeless powder are hard hitters. 


U.M.C. cartridges are guaranteed, also standard 
arms when U.M.C. cartridges are used as speciliec § 
on labels. 














THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 313 Broadwav, New York 
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Wood's — 
Everoreen 
Lawn Grass. 


pine best of Lawn Grasses for 
the South; specially prepared 
to withstand our summers 
and to givea nice green sward 
the year round. 
Special Lawn Circular telling 
how to prepare and care for 
lawns, mailed free on request. 


Plant Wood's 


Garden Seeds 


for superior Vegetables 
and Flowers. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue tells 

ou how and when to plant for 
ine success. Mailed free. Write 
for it. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VA: 
If you want the sweetest and best Water 
Melons and Cantaloupes grown, plant 
Wood’s Southern-grown seed, Our 


Descriptive Catalogue tells all 
about the best kinds to plant. 







































Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and bandling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, to 
carry anyload. Straight orstaggerec 
spokes. Catalogue free. 


y EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 122 F Quincy, lil 


by cl that stum jece 
of fasd “rhe HERCULES 
Stump Puller pulls any stump. 
Saves time. labor and money. 


Co. Dept. p34 Centervilie.ta. 


The Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Commission Merchants, 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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Catalog FREE. Hercules Mfz. 








WAN TED—Shipments of 
Eggs, Poultry, Hogs and Smoked 
Meat. Write us for quotations. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 








SPECIAL RATES VIA SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY ACCOUNT OF THE 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.. MAY 10-15. 


The Seaboard announces account of above 
occasion rate of one fare plus 25c for round 
trip. from all De pene in North Carolina; 
tickets to be sold May 8th, 9th, and 10th, with 
final limit ten days from date of sale. The 
Seaboard bas double daily service from 
principal points to Atlanta. 

For rates and information, address 

CHAS. B. RYAN 

G. P, A., Portsmouth, Va. 
OG. H. GATTIS, 

T. P. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


From a South Carolina Farmer. 


Messrs. Editors: Last year we 
joined the Cotton Association, and 
I am trying to stick to it, as all my 
neighbors are doing, and we are stili 
holding our cctton. 

I live in a neighborhood four 
miles north of Fort Mill, in York Co., 
S. C., called Gold Hill. We are pret- 
ty thickly settled, and are not large 
farmers. One advantage we have 
over many farming communities is 
that we have in the centre of our 
neighborhood a_ large high school, 
called Gold Hill Academy, where 4 
boy or girl can be well prepared to 
enter college. We have_ enrolled 
about 120 pupils, employ three teach- 
ers, have a music department and a 
good library of about 300 volumes. 
That does pretty well for a country 
neighborhood. 

Our Cotton Association meets 
monthly at Fort Mill, and we are all 
red hot Jordan men. We have a 
good warehouse at Fort Mill, and 
have over 400 bales of cotton stored, 
for which we expect to get fifteen 
cents. Inthe Gold Hill neighborhood 
we cut the full 25 per cent last year, 
and are pledged to stick to it this 
year, and will do so. I went to 
Chester and heard Mr. Harvie Jor- 
dan. 1 wish every Southern farmer 
could hear him and would do what 
he advises; if they did, the South 
would soon be the most prosperous 
country in the world. He is a grand 
man. 

Enclosed please find postal order 
for $2. You are doing a good work. 
I like the paper very much. 

CHAS. T. CROOK. 

York, S. C. 





A Virginian’s Views on the Import- 
ance of Organization. 
Messrs. Editors: The Dark Tobac- 
co Growers’ Protective Association 
of Kentucky and Tennessee has 
scored a victory for the farmers in 
the “Black Patch” of these States. 
The Association has sold over 23,200 
hogsheads——all of 1904 crop—at an 
advance of 100 per cent over the 
former price. Kentucky has sold 
through the American Society ot 
Equity all of their 1904 crop at over 
100 per cent advance. The buyers 
did not take this in April, 1905, at 
an average of $1.50 to $3.50 as usu- 
al, but they refused to pay the Asso- 
ciation price of $5 and $8, saying 
they had a supply on hand. The 
farmers adhered to the Association’s 
advice—prized and stored. In July 
they commenced to buy, and by Feb- 
ruary 5, 1906, it was all sold at 
profitable prices to the planter. 
Virginia dark tobacco growers, 
co-operating with Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, are prizing the 1905 crop and 
will store to await advance in 
prices. To make farming profitable, 
our planters must subscribe for farn 
journals that teach organization and 
co-operation along with scientific 
and intensive farming. German 
farmers are the most scientific in the 
world, and they are thoroughly or- 
ganized with an eye to getting prof- 
itable prices for farm products. They 
demanded of their government that 
an import duty be put on our prod- 
uct as follows—20 cents per bushel 
minimum, 40 cents maximum, on 
wheat; $110 per hundred-weight. 
minimum, $4.50 maximum, on pork, 
in order that they could keep their 
wheat at $1.20 per bushel and pork 
at 10 cents per pound. The reason 
given was that to sell at our prices 
would destroy all profit in the agri- 
cultural districts; that they could 
not compete with the pauper prices 
of America. Now, American, we have 
always been taught that the pauper 
laborer lived on the other side the 
waters, till this German demand 
fixed a tariff wall against American 
farmer products. Farmers, it is high 





time we were edneating along the 


line of profitable prices for our pro- 
duce, teaching the farmer how to 
organize along the line of co-opera- 
tion—the only plan that quarantees 
success. EQUITY. 


‘ Campbell Co., Va. 





Information Wanted. 


I would like for Dr. C. W. Bur- 
kett, or some as able and wise writer 
(if there is such a one), to say in 
The Progressive Farmer if cotton 
seed meal will be injurious to feed 
to swine or not. Some breeders say 
it is the best kind of a feed if mixed 
with other kinds. Others say it will 
kill hogs. 

Yes, I too, with most of the rest 
of the large Progressive Farmer 
Family, am glad to say that it is the 
best paper for the farmer, both land- 
owner and tenant, that I have ever 
read—and I have read a great many. 
To see the bold stand it has taken 
against the patent medicine frauds 
and stock-food swindles—what other 
paper in the South, or how many but 
would say, “We are not in the news- 
paper business for our health, but 
for wealth—so come, good Mr. ad- 
vertiser, gigantic trust, and great 
political boss, give us your almighty 
and never-dying dollar and we will 
advertise: whatever you want us to, 
or print whatever you say.” But The 
Progressive Farmer said, “No!” That 
ought to be enough to make every 
good man support the paper, with- 
out mentioning the good advice to 
farmers from men of experience in 
all parts of North Carolina and ad- 
joining States. C. S. W. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





Human Vampires. 


Noting your careful exclusion of 
all forms of charlatanism from your 
magazine, I quote a few pertinent 
facts capable of verification, which 
should demonstrate the wisdom of 
your excluding all such nostrums and 
quackery from your magazine. It 
shows your determination to make 
Everybody’s a factor in the moral, 
as well as intellectual, uplift of the 
race. A healthful mind cannot exist 
in a body benumbed by opiates or al- 
cohol. I have in my possession re- 
ports from State chemists showing 
that most of the much-lauded nos- 
trums recommended for aches, pains, 
rheumatism, headaches, etc., contain, 
when sold in liquid form, an opiate, 
and when in pill form, a poisonous 
coal-tar derivative. Nearly all so- 
ealled nerve and_ blood tonics are 
liquor, with a small amount of some 
cheap bitter added. Nearly all pat- 
ent cough syrups are loaded with 
morphine. Practically all the advér- 
tising self-styled specialists are fakes 
of the worst sort who, being unable 
to succeed by the honest practice of 
medicine, resort to this device of 
preying on the minds of afflicted per- 
sons. By creating a drug habit, they 
may hold thier patient indefinitely. 
If all newspapers and magazines 
would refuse to print the false state- 
ments and ridiculous testimonials of 
these people, we should soon stamp 
out these human vampires who exist 
solely on the credulity of the public. 
Mass., in Everybody’s Magazine. 





The reason for my delay in sending 
my renewal I am paying for a tract 
of land am in debt for part of it, but 
the paper will help me pay for it; so 
send it on and you shall have your 
pay as soon as I can send it. I ean’t 
afford to be without it—M. W. 
Bucken, Marshall, N. C. 





One of the most pleasant nights in 
the week is when I get The Progres- 
sive Farmer. I take several papers. 
but The Progressive Farmer is su- 
perior to all others.—J. W. Bland, 
Aurora, N. C. 








SLOANS 
INIMENT 


CURES [50c. and $1.00.| 


Swine Disease 
and og Cholera 


Send for Circular witb Directions, 
Or. EARLS. SLOAN, 615 Albany St.,Boston, Mass, 























Hallock i: Weeder’ 


Kills weeds, stirs top 
soil,makesdust mulch, 
Preserves Moisture. 
Only cultivation need- 
ed from start to 
finish. Seeder 
Attachment in- 
sures uniform 
sowing and right 

: covering for 
Seeds. Sows from 2 to 30 quarts to the acre. 
Ask for Book of Field Scenes showing weeder 
at work. Manufactured only by us. 


KEYS TONE 


Cultivator Attachment 


for Sulky, Riding, Walki g or Two 
vators. Runs on the somal 
row, where shovels Can- pm ez 
not reach. Uncovers 59? \ iS 
corn, stirs soil, kills | Y 
weeds. Great cultiva- go S&m 
tor feature. 

Write for descriptive 
circulars. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co,, 
1563 H. BEAVER ST., YORK, PA. 
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tells everything anybody could possibly want to 
know about the silage subject. You can’tthink 8 
of a question that it does not fully answer. How 
to build, from foundation up, all kinds of silos. 
Al) about the crops and how tocutand fill. How 











| 
That isthe titie of our new 216 page book. It ! 
: 
] 


make things plain. Used as a text book in 

many Agricultural Colleges. We have always 

sold the book for 10 cents, but for a limited 
® time, toany reader who will ask for it, 

and name this paper, we will seud a 
» cOpytree. Write at once. 


SILVER MFG, CO., 
Saiem, Ohio. 


SPRING PLANTED TREES, 


Just before the spring growth starts is one 
of the best seasons to plant freshly dug 
FRUIT, SHADE, and ORNAMENTAL trees. 
They start to GROW AT ONCE, and do not 
lose vitality as they do when dug in the fall 
and kept over five or six months before 
rowth can start. This is common sense. 

e have a large stock that can be dug and 
shipped on short notice. 


John. A. Young, Prop. 
QREENSBORO NURSERIES, 


Greensboro, - - N.C. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING { 


WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 38 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror PRICES } 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps , 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS., 

Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ' f 


‘vy -v-P. 0.Box 94 ~~~ ATLANTA. GA. ~- ~ 


| ever published. About 40 illustrations help to 
2 
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egg. Write for catalog to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, i. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sell them ‘to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 
Tne best outfit yet iuvented. ne best book 
of instruction ever puvlished. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 











The Raney Canner Co, 





CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





LV.—How to Take Care of the Setting Hen and Her eggs. 


Messrs. Editors: Although the ad- 
vantages of an incubator for hatch- 
ing purposes have been prominently 
put before poultry keepers for some 
years, there are naturally a larger 
number of people who would not find 
it worth their while to go to the ex- 
pense of an _ artificial hatching— 
those. for instance, who have a few 
hens for supply in the household 
with eggs and who would not desire 
more than a few broods of chickens 
in the year, and _ with those the 
broody hen is the medium employed. 


Care of the Setting Hen. 


That useful creature requires no 
elaborate treatment during the pro- 
cess of incubation, though a few sug- 
gestions may be acceptable to the be- 
ginner. It is not advisable to allow 
a hen to set in the nest in which she 
has been in the habit of laying. This 
is sure to be used by other hens, who 
would disturb her, and very likely 
break some of the eggs. If possible, 
she should be placed in a shed or 
out-house by herself. If this cannot 
be done, a piece of wire netting must 
be arranged in front of the box in 
which she is to sit, so that the other 
birds cannot interfere with her. 
Over this an old sack or cloth can be 
thrown to darken the nest. | 


The Kind of Nest to Make. 


A nest box without bottom is pre- 
ferable, so that the hen can sit on the 
ground. Otherwise, several inches of 
earth ought to be thrown into the 
box used. A good size for the box is 
fifteen inches square. The nest should 
be hollowed out, just sufficiently tu 
allow the eggs to incline towards the 
centre. It should not be made too 
deep, but if it is made correctly the 
eggs will roll together and not out- 
wards. Ina flat nest the hens wings 
have to be spread more widely and 
there is not the support for her legs 
and feet that there is when the nest 
is made rounder, as in the case of or- 
dinary bird’s nests. A little fine hay 
should be used, as it is warmer than 
straw. It is a mistake to give a 
quantity of straw as some people 4o, 
for the bird is then apt to get her 
toes tangled in coming off and to 
drag owt some of the eggs. 


Required Exercise for the Hen. 


Every morning the hen must come 
off the nest for a feed and to stretch 
herself. Some hens will not leave the 
nest unless they are lifted off. This 
must be done carefully, so that none 
of the eggs are taken up with her. 
She can have as much dry grain as 
she can eat, corn being good; also 
plenty of fresh water to drink. A 
dust bath should be available, as it 
helps to keep the hen free from in- 
sects. 

But if she takes this, she must be 
watched, for when indulging in the 
luxury, she may forget that her eggs 
are becoming cold. The usual time 
to allow the hen to remain away from 
the nest is from ten to twenty min- 
utes. 


What to Do When the Eggs Have Be- 
come Cold. 


Occasionally, owing to an over- 
sight or accident, the hen does not 
return to her eggs for a considerable 
time, when they are apparently quite 
cold. Under these circumstances, it 
is better to allow her to sit out her 
full time, particularly if the eggs are 
from valuable birds. Many instances 
have been recorded of hens being off 
their eggs for over twelve hours, and 
afterwards bringing out strong 
broods. It does not follow from this 
that the hen can be allowed off her 
eggs for an unlimited period without 
bad results. No one, however, should 
hesitate to persevere with eggs that 


have accidently grown cold. A 
broody hen should not be abused and 
nearly killed for following out her 
natural “‘bent.” Simply shut the hen 
out of the place where she wants to 
set. If you cannot break up her 
broodiness in this way, take the hen 
and shut her up a few days with a 
rooster of the same breed. He will 
soon convince her that she don’t 
want to set. “UNCLE JO.” 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Even leaving out of view all consid- 
eration of a future life, there is 








nothing pays so well in this world as 
clear thinking and right living. The 
scarcest commodity in the world’s 
market to-day is the well poised, 
thoroughly self-controlled young 
man, the man who has such mastery 
over himself that he can control ey- 
ery faculty of mind and body and 
get the very best work out of them. 
These are the men who as they get 
experience and are tested in the 
places in the world’s markets get the 
places and positions, the high salaries 


and the confidence of the public. We. 


need not say to you that we do noi 
hope for high suecess for you unless 
you have realized that the actions of 
strong men are guided by motives 
quite above and beyond any consid- 
erations of position or salary. To de- 
velop manliness we must get our lev- 
erage quite beyond this world and 
realize that things are right, not be- 
cause public opinion thinks them 
right, but because they have Divine 
sanction. It takes a higher power 
than the boy or girl can furnish, or 
the fathers and mothers ean give, to 
develop a strong, brave true man or 
woman, who stands foursquare to 
every wind that blows. That Power 
is always available when we really 
want. it—Wallace’s Farmer. 





I am a subscriber of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and enjoy reading it very 
much. I am always glad when 
Thursday’s mail comes _ because it 
brings The Farmer.—R. D. B. Mad- 
dry, Northampton Co., N. C. 
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LAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
oe BO SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 


REWARD to anyone who can 
$1 0,000 dispreve this statement. 

If | could take you into my three large a 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinit« 
care with which ovou, — = —— oe do 
pate tng pint why they old their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greatei 

intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. P 
w. L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes ps 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. pexs Sones 
Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.43» a 


Dress 5, § 
—Insist upon having W.L. 
nee. Wa no substitute. None genuim 


i and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Golr Eye — ; Prove.' og not wear brasey 
: tra atalog. 

ga GLAS, Dept. B, Brockton, Mase 





“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten."” 
Trade Mark Registered. 


“Old Friend Tools” 


Every man feels a certain pleasure in the use of good 
tools. He knows that he can depend upon them to do their 
work and do it well. In time a man will beceme attached 
to a good tool as to an old friend, so in sympathy do they 
seem to become. 

_ Keen Kutter Tools are the kind of tools that become old 
friends. They are the dependable, long-service kind. 

There is neither economy or satisfaction in using poor 
tools, they are brittle and break easily, or they are soft and 
require constant sharpening, and they finally have to be 
discarded long before good tools would be worn out. 

There is economy and satisfaction in buying Keen Kutter 
Tools because every Keen Kutter Tool is the best that brains, 
money and skill can produce. 

Keen Kutter Tools have been the standard of America 
for 36 years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. 
Louis Exposition, the only prize of the kind ever given toa 
complete line of tools. The name Keen Kutter covers a 
complete line of tools so that you may buy any kind of tool 
with assurance of absolute satisfaction. 

When, for instance, you buy a bit be sure to get one 
bearing the Keen Kutter mame. Made in all leading pat- 
terns, highest quality of steel, finest finish and with long 
cutting lips, insuring long life. 
| Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: 
H | Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, 
“it Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, 
Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn ‘he 
Knives, Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, HH | 
Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., Hh 
and knives of all kinds. iy 


If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us yl 
1 and learn where to get them. Send for Tool Booklet. | 


cin SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, i 
HH St. Louis, U. S. A. 298 Broadway, New York. Vi 
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What a saving of time and worry; what a source of extra 
profit it would be to you if you had an ever-ready, con- 
venient, economical engine to do the hundred odd jobs 
about the farm. That engine has arrived! It is the 


I. H. C. _ 


absolutely safe, perfectly simple and so economical in operation that you 
cannot aiford to be without one. Don’t think they are complicated or im- 
practical, Investigate and find out for yourself how simple, economical 
and easy-to-run they are. Vertical, 2, 3, 5, H. P; Horizontal and Portable, 
6, 8, 10, 12, 15, H. P. Callon the International Agent and let him show 
you. Or write for catalog describing their use on the farm. 


International Harvester Co. of America, Inc-, 7 Monroe St., Chicago. 































MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Ofall known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as well asa doctor. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards. 


jo 
G.PPLUNEKEON oo, 
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CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 


“test” GRISWOLD "wisi FE 
Proof . MESH 

is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- — 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
all purposes. We ship promptly direct from factory, 


: ; catalog and prices by return mail if you write 
Dillion * Griswold Wire Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, I! a 
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Improved Allen || 


Silk Cotton Seed, 


I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
enuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
em, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 

cents per bushel. ; 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Boston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 

lanting and cultivation with each order 
or seed. 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell County, - Barnwell, S. C. 


Beés! Bess! 


Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarms in 
the néighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T. W. Bryan, Ficklin, Ill. 

‘‘We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees.’’—Chas. Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 


Virginia Farms for Sale. 


If you want good cheap farm lands 
adapted to Cotton, Corn, Wheat and 
Tobacco, write 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., | 
Chase City, Virginia. 























RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


U niversity College of Medicine, 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the catalogue. 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 

















BARRED ROCKS, White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb Brown and 
White Leghorns, Eggs fifteen, $1, thirty, $1.60. 
A. F. NEWTON, Lawndale, N 


FOR SALE—Buff Wyandottes, Cc. I. 
Games. P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. 
Carolina. 


BUCKEYES, new, handsome, glossy red. 
heavy layers, unequalled roasters. Like 
Turkey. Exhibition Le horns, Wyandottes 
Mating circular. SUCCESS FARM, 
Ridgewood, N. J 


FIVE BERKSHIRE SHOATS for sale, 4 
—" old. JOHN ALLISON, Cedar Grove, 














COCKE’S PROLIFIC CORN, selected Seed, 
on ear, and grown for a number of years 
from selected seed, apart from other corn. 
B. W. KILGORE, State Chemist, Raleigh, 


FOR SALE—Im proved Prairie State Incu- 
bator, three hundred eng copacky, IEF con- 
dition—fifteen dollars. URAHA POULTRY 
FARM, Rich Square, N.C. 


FIFTE@N B. P. ROCK EGGS from our 
tip-top breeders for one dollar. URAHA 
POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N.C. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
Jersey Cattle and the best Pit Games 
Chickens. H. ROQUEMORE, Mansfield, Ga. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 
now ready at $1.50 per setting. MRS. C. C. 
eo ouble Oaks Farm, Charlotte, N. 

















WANTED—Orders for oung Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


WANTED—Nice Ash Timber on the 
ae or delivered on cars in oe. State 

uantity. E. C. BRINSER & SONS, Man- 
chester, Va. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHQSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve yotr Farm by us- 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable;high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
—To write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 











Money in Feeding Two-Year-Old 
Steers. 


Messrs Editors: I am glad to see 
that your valuable paper is taking 
a. stand for more live stock, and while 
I do not’ think grazing could be 
made profitable in the Piedmont Belt, 
I believe that they could buy two- 
year-old cattle in the fall and feed 
until spring and make it profitable, 
especially when they consider the 
value of manure. : 

To give your readers an idea of the 
possibilities in this line, I am now 
feeding thirty-one head of two-year- 
old steers which were rejected in my 
fall sales on account of the quality 
not being up to the standard required 
for four-cent cattle, the price realized 
for what I sold. 

These cattle, until the first of Feb- 
ruary, were simply fed ensilage and 
shredded fodder in such quantities 
as to hold their fall weight, without 
any additional gain, and on February 
1st I added grain rations composed 
of one-fourth corn and cob meal, 
one-fourth shorts, one-fourth bran 
and one-fourth cottonseed meal. 

In forty days from the time I 
commenced feeding grain I weighed 
up the cattle and they weigh=d 33,- 
190 pounds, so by deducting their 
weight of February Ist, 29,530 
pounds, we have a gain of 3,660 
pounds—an average of nearly three 
pounds to the head per day. 

The ensilage is composed of equal 
parts of corn and sorghum well ma- 
tured. It is my purpose to continue 
feeding ensilage, hay and grain un- 
til about the 20th of April and then 
turn them on bluegrass, continuing 
the grain feed and increasing accord- 
ing to the increased weight of the 
cattle. 

I did not weigh up the grain left 
on March 12th, but expect to do so 
and report the total result at the end 
of the feeding period. 

In addition to the foregoing bunch 
of cattle, I am also feeding 200 head 


of what we call long yearlings. I 
fed this lot on shredded fodder, hay, 


oats and wheat straw without any 
grain until March ist, since which 
time I have been giving them a small 
feed of grain. They seem to be 
strong and in a thriving condition, 
but have lost some weight. My ex- 
perience is that young cattle fed in 
this way seem to do. better in the 
spring when’ turned on grass than 
when fed so much grain. 

I graze all my cattle on a moun- 
tain farm in Mitchell County, N. C., 
which will eventually become a fine 
bluegrass section. Wherever I have 
been able to deaden the timber and 
let the sunshine in, it goes into blue- 
grass and white clover. I also graze 
300 ewes on this mountain land, and 
for the last few years the sheep have 
paid much better than cattle. 

A. D. REYNOLD. 

Bristol, Tenn. 





Tobacco Growers’ Meeting, Boydton, 
Va., April 27th. 


Messrs. Editors: Mecklenburg 
County Tobacco Growers’ Protective 
Association met in Boydton last Sat- 
urday. President C. Gordon and A. 
H. Ferguson addressed the meeting. 
C. Gordon was elected a member of 
State Executive Committee to meet 
in Danville on the 11th inst. Ar- 
rangements were made to hold a 
mass meeting of all citizens interest- 
ed in growing and selling tobacco in 
Boydton on the 27th inst., and State 
Senator Thomas, of Lynchburg, and 
inter-State President, S. C. Adams, 
of the Tobacco Growers’ Protective 
Association, were invited to address 
the meeting. : 

Upon the suggestion of a member, 
a vote was taken as to whether the 
members were willing to sign a 
pledge for the sale of their tobacco 
for the next three years as directed 
by the State Executive Committee in 





their meeting to be held in Danville 
on the 11th inst. After it was fully 
explained that principles similar to 
those of the Dark Tobacco Associa- 
tion were meant the vote was unani- 
mous. President Gordon in his ad- 
dress stated that if the bright tobac- 
co farmers would not organize that 
he would quit growing bright tobacco 
and grow dark, and join the Dark 
Tobacco Association. 
T. Y. ALLEN, Sec. 


Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





Greensboro gets the next Carolina 
Democratic State Convention and the 
date of holding is Wednesday, July 
3rd. The vote upon the place of 
holding the Convention was thirty- 
one for Greensboro and twenty-nine 
for Asheville. The South Carolina 
Convention will be held in Columbia, 


May 16th. 





It is no use to talk nor write about 
the cotton crop. It seems as if peo- 
ple have an idea that the Cotton 
Growers’ Association is going to give 
them ten cents for their cotton, 
whether it be much or little. I trust 
all will be for the best.—S. W. Wood- 
ley, Cherry, N. C. 


oo 


‘“‘Saved Me from a Drunk- 
ard’s Hell.” 


The Keely Institute, Greensboro, 
a 

For ten years I was in bondage 
to the demon, strong drink. I could 
not go where it was and leave a so- 
ber man. I would resolve not to 
taste it, but these resolutions, with 
hundreds of promises to my dear 
wife, were broken. The last five 
years that I drank, it had such a hold 
upon me I could not resist the burn- 
ing desire, and, when I had taken 
one drink, I would have gotten drunk 
even if I had known it would be the 
death of me; nothing could prevent 
it. The tears of my old mother, the 
entreaties of my wife and children, 
were as naught compared with the 
ever-burning thirst for whiskey. Love 
of wife, children, home, relatives. 
reputation, honor and the hope ot 
heaven itself, all fled before this, the 
greatest of human destroyers. Yea, 
nothing could stop me in my mad 
career of debauchery, for often in 
my soberest moments would I re- 
solve never again to touch the dam- 
nable stuff, and in my misery would 
I pray for strength which would en- 
able me to resist. the hell-born, hell- 
supported power of the demon Al- 
cohol. But my disease was too deep- 
ly seated. I could not of my own 
power cure myself, and each day I 
grew worse. 

My wife, children, mother and 
friends alike had no hope of my re- 
demption; and with many misgiv- 
ings, carried me to your Institute in 
Greensboro. In March, 1903, I came 
to.you a poor besotted drunkard, 
and in one month I was discharged 
and returned home a_= sober man, 
bringing sunshine and gladness to 
those who loved me, cured of my aw- 
ful malady, and my life shall ever 
be a monument of sobriety to the 
Keeley Treatment. 

I would say to all, who are in 
bondage to strong drink, whose lives 
are being destroyed, to go to Keeley, 
and if you would be saved, listen not 
to liquor dealers, and bar-room loaf- 
ers when they tell you it will do you 
no good; for they are agents of the 
devil;') and their statements are as 
false‘as hell itself. I speak from ex- 
perience when I tell you the treat- 
ment cured me. It can cure you. It 
saved me from a drunkard’s grave 
and hell; and it will save you if you 
desire to be saved and will only give 
it a chance. 








G. E. GARDNER. 
Burnsville, N. C., Nov. 30, 1904. 





Our readers will please notice ad- 
vertisement of The Comet Sprayer 
in another column of this paper. 
The Comet is a Lawn and Garden 
Force Pump as well as a perfect 
Fruit Tree Sprayer fully tested and 
endorsed by the State Entomologist 
of North Carolina as well as in other 
States and Experimental Stations. 

Catalogue and book of spraying’ 
receipts will be sent free upon appli- 
cation to the manufacturer at John- 
stown, Ohio. 

The very low price at which the 
Comet is sold places it at once within 
easy reach of every one in need of a 


sprayer. 





















Guaranteed to give Entire Satisfaction 
in every particular. 


Sold direct to consumers at wholesale 
prices in communities where we have no 
agents. These stoves are heavy weight, have 
large roomy Ovens and all Modern Improve- 
ments. Made only of the very best materi- 
als. Will be glad to quote extremely low 
prices delivered at your railroad station. 

rd not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


G. T. GLASCOCK & SONS, MERS., 
Greensboro, N. C. 








Breeder's Directory. 
Close Out at Half Price 


100 Barred Buff White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes and Brown Leghorns at $1.00 each. 
Eggs $1.00 per setting. Write quick. 


Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. O. 


Eggs For Hatching. 


I am prepared to furnish eggs ffm the 
following varieties of thoroughbred 
poultry: White and Brown Leghorns, 
White and Partridge Wyandottes, Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Light Brahmas and 
Black Tail Japanese Bantams. Have 
hatched as high as 83 chicks from 92 
eggs in February. Eggs $1.50 per 15; 
$6.00 per 100. 


66 99 POULTRY FARM, 
East Durham, N. C. 


B. G. Briggs, Prop. C. W. Worley, Mgr. 











Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 
ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize matings $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.50. 


James N. Jeffrey, 
Box 362, Raleigh, N. C. 


Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 


FOR SALE! 


Pair registered Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
bought from a fine Ohio herd—not related, 
strictly first-class cattle in every respect. 
For further particulars, address 


BOSTIAN BROS., R. 3, Statesville, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Duston Strain—bred for business. Prolific 








winter layers and good market fowls—just 
what you want. Eggs $1.00 per 15, $4.00 per 1 


H. 8. WARD, Speights Bridge, N. C. 7 





' When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








FOR SALE 


Occoneechee. 
eS ee 


Fine.Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire Pigs, 











Fine 





Tamworth Pigs. 





Eggs for hatching 
from all the 





popular 





strains of Chickens. 


Pekin Ducks and 
Bronze Turkeys and 
White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 

















== ADDRESS == 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 





BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. . . « e 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 














OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND —— 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N.C. 























Eggs for hatching from B. P. Rocks, Buff 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, C. I. Games, 
Eggs $1.25 per setting of 13, or $2.00 per 26. 

P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 


EGGS FOR SALE! 


Buff Orpington, Rose and Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, Columbian, Silver 
Laced, Partridge and White Wyandottes. 


G@. H. SHOOK, Eufola, N. C. 
S.C B. Leghorns and White Wyandottes 


Prize winners. Write and get my prices, 
express paid to your station. I guarantee 
to please you, or refund your money 


DBD. Ss. THORNBURG, 
Cherryville, ee North Carolina. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


from the best pure bred Silver Laced and 
White Wyandottes, Barred and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Single Comb Brown 
and White Leghorns and Anconas. I5 
Eggs for $1.00, 30 for $1.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


J. N. Roberts & Son, McAdenville, N. C. 














NOW 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 


Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games. 


EGGS, $1.50°FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its — ie ‘ 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 

pens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durhan, N. C. 


Oak Ridge Farm 


Has choice Berkshire Pigs and Shorp- 
shire Buck Lambs (all from Registered 
Stock) for sale at $5.00 each. 


R. O. CATES, 
CHAPEL HILL, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHOICE POLAND CHINA 


SPRING AND FALL PIQS, 
FOR SALE. 


Both sexes. Also fine Gilts bred for spring 
farrow; also choice Gilts unbred. 

Also some choice BLACK AND WHITE 
LANGSHAN and 8. C. BROWN LEGHORN 
Chickens. 

Write me your wants. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
8B. T. WELBORN, 
R. F. D. 2, Dyersburg, Tenn. 











S. C. Brown Leghorns 


AND FANTAIL PIGEONS. 
Stock and Eggs for sale. FOLDER FREE. 


JNO. P. GREENE, “ “orth Carolina.” 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 


Fresh, choice, carefully saved eggs, $1.00 
for 15, $8.00 for 50. 6 fine Cockerels from this 
flock $1.50 each. Apply to 


MRS. G. W. HARDY, JEFFRESS, Va. 


BROWN LEGHORNS-—15 eggs one dollar. 
Satisfaction or money back Proceeds will 
help build a church. C. L. MILLER, 
Hickory, N. C. 


THE ‘LAYING QUEEN” 


Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horns—large egg strain— 
also Barred and White 
Plymouth Rocks, Buff 
Orpingtons and White 
Wyandottes. Prolific egg producers. Eggs 
$1.00 per 15. 


VALLEY VIEW POULTRY FARM 
D. A. McLauchlin, - - Prop., Vass, N. C. 


Forest View Poultry Yard 


ONLY THE BEST IS BRED. 




















Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Cornish Games 

Brown and White Leghorns 
Light Brahmas 

Bronze Turkeys 


They have won the Blue Ribbon wher- 
ever shown. Eggs for sale. Berkshire 
Pigs $10.00 each. Jersey Cattle. Ped- 
igrees furnished with all sales. 


J. E. THOMAS, PROP., 
R. F. D. 5, - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


EARLY YELLOW SWEET PIE 


POTATO PLANTINGS 


$3.00 PER BARREL. 


ONE GUERNSEY BULL 


Eleven months old; fine. Price $60.00. One 
Jersey Bull, 12 months old; fine. Price $40.00 
Merino Ram Lambs, January Lambs $10.00 
each. 8S. W. WOODLEY, Cherry, N.C. 


NESTLE DOWN 
Stock and Poultry Farm. 


BARRED ROCKS. 














8 $1.00 per 15, $1.50 per 80. 15 fine stron 
Bete scom B1.00 each. Satisfaction guarantee 


J. A. Anderson, Macon, N. C. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MouUNT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


A FOUR YEAR OLD 


SPANISH JACK 


For sale, 13 hands high. (Broke.) Will 
deliver him anywhere in the State for 
Two Hundred Dollars. Apply to 


R. H. W. BARKER, 
LUCIA, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


FOR PURE BRED 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


of the most popular blood lines. Extra lot 
of bred Gilts for March and April farrow 
Fine lot of White Holland Toms. Write us, 
for prices, 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., 
MULBERRY, - - TEENNESSEE. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 


Not the cheapest, but the ‘““MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 























DAVIS’ BARRED ROCKS 


Won the past show season at the Raleigh 
and Mecklenburg Fairs, and at e 
Monroe, Salisbury and Charlotte Poultry 
Shows—more prizes than all their com- 
petitors. 

Write for show record. Some fine 
Cockerels for sale. 


EGGS $3.00 FOR 13. 
B.S. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, - North Carolina. 


White Wyandottes. 


Best layers, most beautiful, most popular. 
Eggs for nS fine breeders—Setting, 
$1.60 and $8.00. A for exhibition stock, 
average of yard 95% points, $5,00 for setting. 
Limited number settings this yard for sale. 
A few fine Cockerels at $2 00, $3.00 and $5.00. 


Charlotte Poultry Farm, 
CHARLOTTE, . NORTH CAROLINA. 


Eggs For Hatching. 


Barred Buff and White Plymouth Rocks 
Hawkinsa strain of Barred Rocks, White Buff 
and Partridge Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, 
Black Langshans, Light Brahmas, Partridge 
Cochins, White and Brown Leghorns—Price 
$1 00 for 15, $2 00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100, 
two-thirds hatch guaranteed or order dupli- 
cated at one half price. A few nice Cockerels 
for sale of different breeds. OAKLAND 
POULTRY FARM, C. J. Wariner, Manager, 
Ruffin, N.C. 











EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Finest strain of Buff Langshan and Black 
Langshan. GREAT WINTER LAYERS. 
$1.00 per setting of 15. 


MISS CARRIE P. HARDISON, Thurman, N.C. 





FLEMING’S Barred Rocks, White and Buff 
Wyandottes are good layers 
and sure winners. Eggs $1.50 per 16, $4.00 
er 60, $6.00 per 100. JNO. H. FLEMING, 

arren Plains, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. No 
trouble to answer letters. 





SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of roe 
Re tered A. ae e 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
os Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
Cc a Pigs. All at “live and let live’ prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro N. *: 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. lL. FRENCH, Prop. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 
4 ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains. 











RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 
UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Have the 7 flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 
' J. ©. FOWKKE, 
BALDOOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. CO. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The breed that lays. Eggs $1.00 for 15, 
$1.75 for 30. No stock. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P.O. or EK. M. Order pre- 
ferred. 


Orchard Home Farm, 
VASS, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


ONE BLACK SEVEN-YEAR OLD JACK 


For sale, Write for particulars, 


D. P. KINCAID, MT. HOLLY, 
Gaston County, North Carolina. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the poe prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this br g for 
nb in the West they would cost you from $40 


ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM 
Sam’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 














Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
sale at all times. edigree goes with shi 
ment. Pricesin reach ofall Writeme. E. 
ee BRUSH CREEK, TENN., R. R. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atiantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 106 
after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 





FOR SALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
DURHAM CATTLE, 
for sale, Send stamp 
for Mescriptive price 
list. 





aap Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J. M. KNIGHT, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 
TING OF EGGS ; ; ‘ 
from 30 Different Strains of Poultry. 
Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


REGISTERED ANGUS BULL. 


One extra fine imported Angus Bull 3 
years‘old, gentle and in condition. No 
finer in the South. A good sire. For 
price, address 

L. @. JONES, 
Tobacooville, - - North Carolina. 


BARKED KOOKS! 


Beautifully barred, fine size, heavy layers. 
No other breed on four hundred acre farm. 
New blood annualy. Eggs 75c § setting of 1 
$4 per hundred—delivered F. O. B. in Bedfor 
City, Va. 

MRS. WM. P. BURKS, 


Route No.l, - - + Bedford City, Va. 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 


Head Boar is Lightfoot's Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 
you want the best, address, 

Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - + = = - NORTH CAROLINA, 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 









Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Ca oom Hock, 
Strained Tendons, "beat er, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 

Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
“As &@ Human Re for uma 
§ lig renee %te., it pes le. 
euny bottle of Caustic B. m sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. ce $1,560 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, charges — with full directions for 
ts use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 














NFENCE iraae2— 
Made.__— 
Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Sell + minty mero my 
faeto ces on 30 da ree trial. 
We pay all freight. Catalog shows 87 
styles and heights of farm and —~ 
v fence. It’sfree. Buy direct. Write today 


NCE CO. 
Bor 9 VINCHESTER, INDIANA. 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. ©. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 























Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. H.Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 








This 
Much 
Is 


Certain: 













if youare an energetic young man 
or woman,and that energy is accom- 
panied by a desire to enter the com- 
mercial field and there do well, this 
college can open every avenue to 
success for you by imparting to you 
& practical knowledge ofall the de- 
tail of the business offices of banks, 
firms and factories—let us send our 
catalogue. Write the nearest of our 
colleges. 


‘MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HOUSTON, TEX. 
MONPGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLuMBUs,GA. JACKSONVILLE, Fia. 




















MONEY IN TURKEYS. 





Young Turkeys Die From Improper Feeding and Useless 


How to Make the 


Messrs Editors: The people of our 
country are notably a turkey-eating 
and turkey-loving people yet com- 
paratively few of our Southern farm- 
ers raise turkeys in sufficient num- 
bers to supply their own tables. 

The chief reason given given for 
the neglect of this most profitable 
branch of the poultry industry is that 
the death rate among the young 
poults is generally so great. 


Why Young Turkeys Die. 


The fact that one hundred years 
ago turkeys roamed in endless num- 
bers “far from the haunts of man,” 
throughout the forests of the whole 
Southland, together with our own ex- 
perience in raising them, has con- 
vinced us that the mortality among 
the young poults is due largely to 
over-feeding, unnatural foods and 
useless attentions. 

With intelligent handling anda 
plenty of range, turkeys thrive wilh 
comparativély little care, finding the 
greater portion of their own food 
and keeping strong and healthy. No 
other species of live stock will gather 
up so much of the wastage of farm 
and convert it into gold. As foragers, 
they have no equal in the poultry 
world—grasses and clovers of every 
description, insects, bugs, worms, the 
seeds of every plant, refuse vegeta- 
bles, acorns, nuts, berries, fruits, 
melons, succulent roots and waste 
grain, are all greedily devoured and 
converted into the most palatable 
flesh. 

Hatching the Birds. 

When it is desirable to raise a 
large flock it is advisable to use an 
incubator and at the same time to set 
a gentle turkey or chicken hen, and 
at hatching time confine her in the 
brooder with the whole hatch. 

The mother and her brood should 
all .be carefully dusted with insect 
powder to destroy parasites which 
are always fatal to the young poults. 

The brooder should be placed 
where the poults will have access to 
an abundance of grasses and insects 
and small doors should be arranged 
to allow them to go in and out at 
will. 


How to Feed the Young Ones. 


The mother should be confined for 
three weeks, and during this time the 
poults should be fed regularly threc 
times per day on scraps from the ta- 
ble and given all the buttermilk they 
will drink. After three weeks the 
mother can be given her liberty and 
full control of her brood. If allowed 
free range on the farm, but little fur- 
ther attention will be necessary. 


Care in Summer and Fall 


From the spring and summer pas- 
tures of clovers and bermudas we 
turn our turkeys upon the pea fields 
and from the pea fields they go to 
the cotton fields which have bee. 
sown in rye and oats, and these, with 
the rutabaga turnips, furnish all the 
food they require until the coming 
of the next spring’s vegetation. By 
clipping the flight feathers they can 
be confined anywhere desired, but 
they thrive best in perfect freedom. 


Likes the White Holland Type. 


We consider the pure-bred White 
Holland the ideal turkey for the far- 
mer. They are beautiful, extremely 
hardy, prolific layers and of a gentle 
disposition. They are of medium 
size and mature so rapidly that the 
poults hatched in July and August 
will make excellent breeders for the 
next season. If not allowed to hatch 
the hens will lay almost continuously 
from March to October. 

From the sale of eggs for hatching 
in the spring and surplus stock in 
the fall each White turkey hen can 





Attentions— 
Business Profitable. 


be made to pay a-net profit of from 
$20 to $25 per annum. The income 
from a flock of twenty hens would 
be no insignificant sum to the aver- 
age farmer, and yet it involves no 
annual outlay of capital and no wor- 
ry with unreliable laborers. 
MRS. IDA SMITH. 


Jefferson, Ga. 





Repeal the Crop Lien and Mortgage 
Law. 


To Mr. B. K. Gore, Brunswick Co., 
N. C.: In reply to your short piece 
I thought I would try to answer for 
the benefit of all the farmers that 
take The Progressive Farmer (and if 
there is a farmer that don’t take The 
Progressive Farmer in this State he 
is a very poor farmer, and is the 
worst enemy to himself and family) 
I have waited for three yeurs to see 
gomething about what the trouble is. 
and of course I know. I spoke of it 
publicly three years ago. All the best 
labor is mortgaged ot the supply 
houses, and they are in every section 
of the State. Of course the supply 
man is not to blame, for it means 
bread, meat and money for himself 
and family. He don’t care how much 
cotton or tobacco they plant, but they 
must make an obligation to plant so 
much cotton and tobacco before he 
signs his poverty-laden mortgage. 
And the calculation is by the supply 
man.—five cent cotton and six cent to- 
bacco. Just so the supply man gets 
his pay he is, of course, little con- 
cerned about the balance. 

You need not bother yourself about 
the farmers. You may find out how 
much cotton they are going to plant 
from the supply men, for 80 per cent 
of all the farmers that deal with the 
supply houses have made an obliga- 
tion, and it is down in black and 
white, you bet, and the farmers that 
don’t mortgage have got to stand by 
the acreage of cotton and thousands 
of tobacco hills, no matter what they 
may be. And of course they will 
increase, for the supply man does not 
want any supplies made, for he 
wants to sel] them for his profits. It 
doesn’t make any difference what 
cotton and tobacco is worth just so 
the supply man gets 60 per cent of 
what he puts out. He has made 30 
per cent and holds his customer for 
the next year. 

Farming is at a loss to the farmers 
that do not mortgage until they rise 
up in their power at the ballot box 
and have the mortgage law and crop 
lien law repealed. 

Now, brother farmer, wake up and 
think for yourself, for the crop lien 
and mortgage law has lived out its 
time and ought to be repealed. IT 
shall not vote for any man, nor for 
any set of men, | find not in favor 
of repealing this miserable law, no 
matter what the politics---Republi- 
can, Democrat or Independent. 

Now, Mr. Gore, that’s why you and 
I and all the farmers that are not 
under mortgage are delivered to the 
speculators. 

Think of this and write again. 

I. M. GREEN. 

Henderson, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. 


led 


Box 7. 





I wish to commend you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, most heartily on your firm stand 
against whiskey and the frauds put 
on the people through newspaper ad- 
vertisements, I think every true man 
ought to stand by you. May God 
help you to stand firm, is my prayer 
for youu—John D. Pritchett, Thomp- 
sonville, N, C. 





The next Tennessee State Fair will 
be held at Nashville, Tenn., October 
8th to 13th, 1906. 
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BUSINESS—Whebp you think of going of «., 
school, write for new Catalogue and spe: \;; 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthai ; 
Scpools. Address King’s Business Coile:., 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. (We siso 
ieach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmai. 
ship, etc., by mail.) 


AFTER CHURNING WITH 
THE PERFECTION CHURN 


You have Buttermilk wit), 
no water in it. It pays for 
itseif in 16 weeks. en ane 
women can make g3oc 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent's 
price to introduce it. Write 
for circular and prices. Per-. 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C 











All stock guaran- 
teed disease free—irue 
te mame—pure bred and 
heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent’s commission. Write for price 
list. Wesave you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES A 


Fort ca 
< —= ) 


DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 


Established 1865. 













Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight 


MeLOAOCH Mill M’f’g Co, Box902 Atlanta, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher 
man Heights, Tenn. 


Sell Nursery Stock! 


Reliable men wanted to canvass for sale of 
Trees, etc. Good chance to get into a busti- 
ness that pays well, and is permanent. Some 
with us over 20 years. ust be reliable, 
sober, industrious and well recommended. 
Prefer sons of farmers who have a fair educa- 
tion, and who want to work, and have to. 
Terms very liberal. If interested, address 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Pomona, N. C. 
Established 1869. 400 Acres. 


DOGWOOD AND PERSIMMON 


Highest Cash Price Paid by 


WORTH-SHERWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCK CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway. 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 

















The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agre¢- 
able change of climate, or who }: 
anxious to obtain a home at low cos'. 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centr: 
of the South, where farming pro’ 
ucts are the highest, the prices ©! 
land the lowest, and climate and sur 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write ... 


M. V. Richards: 
Land and Industrial Agent 


Southern Railway, Wasb- 
ington, D. O.....--: 
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AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 


p——My Oli Kentucky Home. 


Phe sun shines bright in the old Ken- 


tucky home; 


‘Tis summer, the darkies are gay; 
The corn top’s ripe and the meadow’s 


in the bloom, 


\While the birds make music all the 


day. 


rhe young tolks roll on the little 


cabin floor, 
All merry, all happy and bright, 


Bv'n-by hard times comes a-knockin’ 


al the door— 


fhen my old Kentucky home, good 


night! 


Chorus: 

\eep no more, my lady; oh, weep no 
more to-day! 

We will sing one song for the old 
Kentucky home, 

For my old Kentucky home, fear 
away. 


They hunt no more for the ’possum 
and the coon, 
On the meadow, the hill, and the 
shore; 
They sing no more by the glimmer 
of the moon, 
On the bench by the 
door. 
The day goes by like a shadow o’er 
the heart, 
With sorrow, 
light; 
The time has come when the darkies 
have to part, 
Then my old Kentucky home, good- 
night! 


old cabin 


where all was de- 


The heed must bow, and the back 
will have to bend, 
Wherever the durkey may go; 
A few more days, and the trouble all 
will end, 
In the ficld where the sugar-canes 
grow; 
days for to tote the 
weary load, 
No matter, ’twill never be light, 
A few more days till we totter on the 
road, 
Then my old 
good-night! 
--Stephen Collins Foster. 


Kentucky home. 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


i.—The Wolf and the Lamb. 





A hungry Wolf one day saw a 
Lamb drinking at a stream, and wish- 
ed to frame some plausible excuse 
for making him his prey, ‘‘What do 
you mean by muddling the water I 
ami going to drink?’’ fiercely asked 
he to the Lamb. “Pray forgive me.”’ 
meekly answered the Lamb; “I 
Should be sorry in any way to dis- 
Please you, but as the stream runs 
fron: you towards me, you will se 


that such eannot be the case.” 
“That's all very well,’’ said the 
Wolf; “but you know you spoke ill 
of ine behind my back a year ago.’ 
“Nay, believe me,” replied the Lamb 
“Iwas not then born.” “It must 
have been your brother, then,” 


growled the Wolf. 
been 


“Tt cannot have 
for | never had any,’’ answered 


the Lamb. “I know it was one of 

your lot,’ yejoined the Wolf, ‘‘se 

Make no more such idle excuses.” 

He ‘hen seized the poor Lamb, car- 

‘tg him off to the woods, and ate 
m 


But before he died, he gasped 
Out: 


“uy exeuse will serve a tyrant.” 





How a Bird Gets Out of the Shell. 
‘. aang vague views are held regard- 
~ nag Way in which a bird gets out 

ie shell. We might as well have 
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There’s a good old proverb about the impossibility 
of making a silk purse from a sow’s ear. 

It is equally impossible to make a good machine 
from poor materials—or unsuitable materials. 

And likewise impossible to make a good machine 
even from good materials, without proper skill and 


LN proper facilities. 
| \ Every farmer knows how much harder it is today to 
“g get good lumber than it was 20 years ago. 
[A Every manufacturer knows how difficult it is to get 
Ma) 6 other materials of exactly the right kind at exactly 
Ni the right time. 


It was to overcome these difficulties that the several 
manufacturers of the various machines comprising the 
International Line, co-operated with each other in pro- 
ducing their own raw materials. 

They cut and saw their own lumber, in their own 


- 





They mine their own iron and coal; they make their 
own coke and steel, and they produce much of the 
other materials used in their factories. 

The result is that they do not have to try ‘‘to make 
a silk purse from a sows’s ear.”” They have the prop- 
er materials at hand, when they need them. 

Nor is that all. The International Line of machines 
for harvesting and haying embraces only machines 
which have stood the test of time and bear the stamp 
of approval of the American farmer. 

Consequently there is always a good demand for 
them, and this demand makes possible the — 
ment, in their manufacture, of the most expert work- 
men and the best facilities that the mechanical genius 
of the world has produced. 

It is these things that make the International ma- 
chines so satisfactory to the user. 


— oA — — 
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Mi j ae Sai 4 
al If you grow grain or grass of any kind, you If a machine is right in its design, right in 
: are invited to call on any dealer who sellsone of | the materials used in its construction, righ¢ ~ 
(* the International Line of Harvesting and Hay- | in its workmanship—it comes pretty nearly Wa. 
p ang Machines and get one of the new 1906 cata- | meeting every requirement you ¢an make of it. a 
ny logs. You will find it well worth your while, for Convenient—trustworthy—economical. What 
fm ts full of good grain sense—harvesting talk | more can you ask of a harvesting machine? Ue 
Ns that means bigger profits for you. ; + *# # x 
a While you are there, take a few minutes and This question of harvesting means much to a 
MM look at one of the harvesting machines itself, | YOu- A half day’s delay may make the dif-- am 
Ek You will find that it comes up in every way | ference between profit and loss on your crop. | te 
ra to” what your ideal of a good harvesting ma- The grain a poor: machine or a worn-out ne 
chine ought to be. machine wastes, is just so much from your at 
i] It is convenient—easy on you and easy on | Profit. i) 
your horses—because it embodies every labor- It’s too late now to reduce the costofgrowing | | 
me saving, draft-reducing device that the most the crop—too late to increase the yield—your fj 
A expert mechanical skill of the past 50 years has only chance is to get it al/ in- the harvesting [jm 
x produced. and to get it at the least expense of time and Ze 
/ , Tt has large capacity. There is no wasted ee ee , wy 
ey energy about it. It allows you to do the work you grow grain, you need a good harvester. [iii 
MY of harvesting “‘in a hurry.” Rs you grow hay, you need good haying ma- jf Je 
ae It is dependable because it is made right =o we 
: ght. an 
‘aa The materials used in it—the steel, iron and a i ea ou can find. / oe 
(. lumber—are the products of the manufacturer’s Ch : prone k ee 
own mines and mills and are right in every eee aeigg oe y 
mass particular. There is no ‘‘guess work” about Deering * Osborne vl. 
de them. They are tested before used. McCormick Plano A 
ws It is an economical machine because it saves Go to the dealer and see for yourself. Ae 
fae} all your grain; it saves time; it saves labor; it If you don’t know him, write to us for his (aq 
uM saves repair bills; it saves worry and trouble. | name and address. a 
1 ) 
} ys 
No NN 
\ International Harvester Company of America, Chicago (%@ 
i (Incorporated) J 
INTERNATIONAL LINE. ~ a i \ 
WV . 
[ y Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn-Binders, Corn-Shockers, Corn-Pickers, Huskers 
" MK and Shredders, Corn Shellers, Mowers, Hay Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, 
J Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, Manure Spreaders, Weber Wagons, Columbus 
“g Wagons, Bettendorf Wagons and Binder Twine. 
TANS 
if d h 
: forests; they dry it in their own kilns, and they have 
“| Remember: Siete it, Recenter yr 
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server of nature says: “It is not a 
fact that the mother birds aids her 
offspring in escaping from the shell. 
The young of all birds are armed 
with a small temporary horn or pro- 
tuberance upon the upper mandible, 
and they are so placed in the shell 





€richt of the matter. A close ob- 


that this point is in immediate con- 





tact with its inner surface; as soon 
as the young birds are fully develop- 
ed and begin to struggle to free 
themselves the horny growth pips 
the shell. Their efforts then con- 
tinue until their prison walls are 
completely sundered and the birds 
are free.’’ 





Ghacloms. 
€ 5 000 BANK DEPOSIT 
s R.R. Fare Paid. Notes Taken 


500 FREE COURSES 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 


EQNS. A-ALASAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Mecon, Ga. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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OGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


OFFIOE 106 Wust MARTIN STREET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, | year $1.00 
Single SUbScription, 6 MONENS ..ccccccsccccceses 250 
Tria] subscription, 8 months............ pasconsse Cae 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 
RALEIGH, April 9, 1906. 























Prices to-da SOCSSOSES C00 S GEOeSeeeSeeseseseseesee - 1]1 oils 
Prices this date last year ..................7%@ 
Cottonseed eter eceeeeeceoeseseeceseesesee® SOCCCOEE COC CEE eeesae O48 22 


BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., April 9, 1906 
































FIOUF—WINDtEr PATON .........cccccereeees 4.00 @'$4.25 
" Spring patents............. soconsee 70 
Wheat ............ 85448574 
Wheat, Southern - ph 
Corn, Southern white..................... 50@52 
one, —_ WHILE, ..cccccoee Seeees Seeceeceseesee *88@70 
ye, No. 
Butter, fancy imitation eecececese SCCCCEE ceeeese 18 @ 20 
Butter, fancy creamery 28 
Butter, store packed 14 @ 15 
Sin scsepabonnecustnintabebeneunnenenssannesncessee 18 
eese, irm 14@1484 
Sugar. fine granulated 00 
Sugar, coarse granulated $5.00 
WILMINGTON PRODUCE 
WILMINGTON, April 9, 1906 
Peanuts, Prime, N. O., NOW ..ccccccccsccceesseecee se: 60 
- Extra Prime, N. OC., bu........ visa 70 
2 rere 7 
é PFiMGeS, ViTYiINIA, DU.......cccccpeseseecees 40 
“ Extra Prime, Vi 


rginia, bu, eeccce eoeee 45 
“ Fancy, Virginia ove .50 
“ Spanish, new 















































Oorn, white, bu 
N, 0. bacon, hams new, lb ee 14 
a os sides dull. 9@10 
26 - shoulders 10@l11 
POrK...ccccee SCSEHSSSSSSESESEESESSSESS SHEESH SEHEHHLESEESESE SESE 7 
— — diceicsimadienaennsincianaisieenantinhoumenenetli ea 
. per dozen... 
Chickens. ZTOWD .occccccerevees 
es spring evevee LO 
Turkeys, live...... 16 
a dressed....... spaaeoteeeD beisncksoueoese 18@20 
aetws hes 
ow 
Sweet potatoes, bu. ae 
Beef cattle. ib 2@8 
ED AUD | cscccccnsescsdbscsesavccsvecenevesscbscesonis A 
Rosin, bbl POPP PE EPI IT Pree eer eer) ere. 
Hides, dry salted Ss cecediesaneseaseen 12 
Hides, green SOSCSEE cove ee SESSESSSSHEESESEEE SSEEESceesrae tee ecccee & 





RICHMOND TOBAOOO. 
RICHMOND, VA., April 9, 1906, 
The quotations are aa follows: 


DARK FIRED TOBACOO—NEW. 
Lu - 450 to 6,00 











6.00 to 8.00 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaft......... . 9.00 to 18.00 





Wrappers and selections ......... 10.00 to 15.00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 






























































Lugs 4.00 to 65.50 
Teer e 6.00 te 7.60 
Medium leaf 8.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf 9.00 to 10.00 
Selections ...... Ssanwseeesce 10.00 to 12.00 
BRIGHT TOBA0CO—REORDERED. 
Smokersa—OCOM MOD .........008 ecocreeh 7-00 tO § 9.00 
Medium 9.50 to 11.50 
Fine * 12.00 to 18.00 
Cutters—Common rriyiy i iiiiiy eid 11.00 to 12.50 
Medium ‘ 18.00 to 14.00 
_) |. VERSE ee er 14.50 to 16.00 
Fancy 16.00 to 18.00 
Fillers—Common 7.00 to 8.00 
EINE Ssscncbsnncseseevssesccens 9.00 to 10.00 
Good opens 10.50 to 11.650 
|) ae ' 12.50 to 14.00 
Wrappers—Common 14.00 to 16.00 
DIROED » cccccsbessnssesceseessecnsseaseoses 17.00 to 20.00 
Good..... ee 26.00 to 80.00 
Fine eb cckkeeocbuanpnabeu bun beebaesee 82.50 to 87.50 
Fancy -- 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-OURED TOBACCO—NEW. 

a, a = GOO... coreg 0000.8 ped » 5 ry 
jugs Pp me SeeeeeSSSSessedsoccs od oO e 
nc aenneRRROReE 7.03 to 9.00 
Long leaf 8.53 to 11h 
TD seiscense crneesemnins ecccoeeee 12.00 $0 2000 


RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., April 9, 1906. 





























Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) ~— 8 to 8% 
Butter, choice family packed, .18 @ W 
Black Peas $1.10 @§$ 1.20 
Blackeye Peas 125 @ 1.60 
Navy ns, No.1 White....... 1.60 
Onions 50 @ 6 
Hay No. 1, Timothy sane 1000 
Hay No. 1, Clover -.............. 10.00 @ 11.00 
Live Geese Feathers, lb....... 00 @ 55 
Mixed Geese Feathers, lb... 40 
SEED. 
Clover, wholesale, per bu....... 7.50 @ 8.50 
Timothy, wholesale ........... 140 to 1.60 
Ore Grass, wholesale.._. 1.30 to 1.55 
Buckwheat, per bu ~.......... 85 to 1.00 
DRIED FRUIT. 
Dried Apples, Sliced, per lb-... 5 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per lb... 12 to 18 
Peeled, Dark 9 to 10 
Unpeeied, 2 | 4 to 65 
WOOL. 
Tub washed, freeofb rre._—ttct 85 to 87 
Unwashed, free of burrs._™.. 8 to 81 
Merino, unwashed ppeemtanin 2X to @ 
Burry, $ te Se. per Ib. less. 
MEAT, ETO. 
Baeon, Ham, small old _ 1 to 17 
Ham,, large 0)d - 18 to 16 
Bides . smoked P 10 to Ul 





Shoulders, smoked —......... 10 








Velvet Beans. Write 
for delivered prices to 


PEERLESS PEA HUL- 
LER CO., 


DALTON, - GEORGIA. 


FARM MACHINERY, 
PETTY-REID CO., 


Greensboro, N. .C. 














Special prices, prompt shipment on 
Cutaway and Disc Harrows, Grain Drills, 
Mowing Machines, Hay Rakes, Gasoline 
Engines, Cream Separators, Traction 
Engiues, Threshing Machines, Seeders, 
Weeders, Buggies and Carriages, Feed 


\ 
eX. 





prices will get your order. © 





rapidly and more prolific. Use 
CANDIDATE FOR SOLICITOR. « r 


To the Voters of the Sixth Judicial District: == 
I desire to call your attention to the fact ~ 
that lam a candidate for renomination to 
the office of Solicitor of this District. subject 
to the action of the Democratic District judi- 
cial Convention. During my term of office 
I have endeavored faithfully and impartial- 
ly to execute the duties incumbent upon me 
and in asking the nomination for a second 
term, at the hands of my party, I rely upon 


on your fruits and fruit-trees of all 


on your lan 


Richmond, Va. 


the record made by me in the performance 
of these duties. oe Van 
Very SEMISTEAD JONES Charleston, 8.0 
e 9 ° ‘ee 
March 16, 1906. Baltimore, Md. 
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THE “PEERLESS” sd j 

| PEA HULLER. Incre sold ff 

Indestructible teeth. Your Yiel S$ \ sagem |) 
Seed, Kafr Corn and Per Acre” 38 
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The BESF of everything 


and the greatest quantities of every growing thing can be readily 


Grinders, etc. Describe your wants and produced with the liberal use of Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, 
together with careful cultivation. The materials of which they are 
made, cause them to enrich the land, and the plants to come up 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers 


trucks. For,at harvest time, you will have the largest (for 
these will “increase your yields per acre”’) and finest crops you 
ever raised in all yourfarmlife. Don’t buy theinferior substi- 
tute that oe | fertilizer agent may try to persuade you to put 


Virginia-Caroling Chemical Co., 
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kinds, corn, wheat and all 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La, 











Cow Peas for Sale 


We offer the following varieties 
of 1905 crop, sacked f. o. b. 
Hickory: WHIPPOORWILLS, | 
MIXED AND CLAYS. 





my Cole Planter.’’—J. E. Hough. 





“JT would not 
take $150.00 for my 
Cole Planter if I 
eould not get and 
other.”,— Edward 
Scholtz. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes 
CHOICE, PER BARREL, 


a 
Pumpkin Yams......--.. 3.00 
Early Red Skins-.-...--.-.- 3.00 
Nitin pninairinuniameniicinn 2.50 = 


ne 


CANE SEED $1.00. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT, SEED 
RYE, AND SOJA BEANS 


time without skips or bunches. 


nuts, Sorghum, etc. 


eas, etc., exactly to suit. 
One five-year old Donkey, well a ’ y 


broken for children. 

We have nothing but the very 
best of seed, all North Carolina 
grown, and feel sure that we can 
please you. 


THE GOLE MFG. 60., 


“T would not take $60.00 for the Corn Attachment to 


Every Planter guaranteed. Write for free catalogue. 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 

















THE} 


Cole 


PLANTER | 






Distributes Fertilizer,;wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at}same 
Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
More than 10,000 in successful use. 


Your dealer 


Gharlotte, N. 6. 





DeLOACH PATENT 
i isthe Original and Simplest 
_ Variable Friction Feed. | 









HICKORY MILLING CO., 






HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. | SR 49-W) aah ke 
Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 





4H.P.and up, Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Strok 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. Wo pay the freight. 


When writing advertisers, please 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co, BoxQ902 Atlanta, Ga. 


mention this paper. 








FOR SALE! 


A second-hand outfit, consisting of one 
twenty horse-power Engine and Boiler, 
one eighty-saw Pratt Gin with forefeeder 
and condenser, one Hydraulic Press. 

: T. W. BATTLE, 
Gool Springs Plantation, Rocky Mount, N.C. 
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Durability and ease of operation are two desirable features you get in 
the Johnston All Steel Rake. Durability because where the strain and 
wear is greatest, there it is strongest. The head and frame where most 
strain comes are made of angle steel. Wheels are steel with cast hubs 
and round staggered spokes. It’s all steel but the tongue or shafts— 


No Warp, No Shrink, No Split 


Teeth do clean work without scratching; they are long, flat-pointed, 
interchangeable, It’s an easy rake to operate because it is nicely bal- 
anced. Runs light, pleases man and horse. A special rake folder gives 
all its good features and tells why the Johnston Rake is best to buy. A 
stal brings it free and our 196 catalog illustrating the complete 
ohnston line of **‘Not in the Trust’? Farm Tools. Write for it today, 
THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., BOX 207, BATAVIA, N. Y. 


ee -_T | oor es. re , 
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THE WEGE SAW MILLS OUR PLANERSare made 
Best,Cheapest—Patent of best materials and 
Variable Feed—Latest fully warranted. Try 
gp ame no Work them. Mfd. by 
i em iron & SALEM IR WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.c. O Winston-Salem, WG: 


Write for Our New Catalog 





Solid and Inserted Tootk 
Saws in stock and sold at 






Factory prices. 
Write for eur Catalogue “K.” 


SAVRMIRGNMOEN® 


